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ABSTRACT 


DEVELOPING LAY LEADERS FOR TRANSITIONAL 
LEADERSHIP AT THE FIRST BAPTIST 
CHURCH OF STEELTON 


by 
Walter S. Thomas, Jr. 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentors 


Sir Walter Mack, DMin 
Herbert Miller, DMin 


The context of this project is the First Baptist Church of Steelton in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. First Baptist Church does not have a process of leadership development 
and succession planning for lay leaders. If members of the First Baptist Church of 
Steelton are exposed to adaptive leadership, they will acquire the necessary tools to 
ensure smooth transitions between ministry lay leaders. The duration of the project was 
six weeks. To observe the embrace of transitional leadership, pre and post-tests were 
completed along with interviews and journaling. Upon completion, participants 
evidenced knowledge and embraced transitional leadership and adaptive leadership 


principles. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For the past eight years, I have served as a Senior Pastor. Sitting in this seat has 
taught me about a pastor's love for their congregation. That love lit a fire in me to want 
the best for them as the church God has called us to be. In doing so, my heart was turned 
to ministry and our leadership, serving in an effective and impactful way. As we worked 
towards that, the Covid-19 pandemic hit and rocked our worlds. 

The pandemic struck during a critical point for our church and while I was 
enrolled in a doctoral program. With the combination of a lethal virus, personal grief, and 
trying to maintain sanity, everything stalled. In that stalling, it was confirmed to me the 
necessity that no man is an island. That is not just for the pastor but for lay leaders in the 
church. The lay leaders, men, and women who volunteer and serve in ministries cannot 
do it alone and cannot do it all. Upon this realization, another reality hit, we needed to 
prepare new leaders. We were so busy trying to make things happen during the pandemic 
we needed up-and-coming leaders to tap into. 

For the Biblical Foundation, the scripture of Judges 2:6-23 was selected. This 
scripture is the paradigm shift of leadership for the children of Israel. They have been led 
until now by Moses and then his immediate successor Joshua. In this pericope there is no 
successor and as a result a generation is lost. After Joshua’s leadership Judges are then 
appointed. The nation is covered as long as there is a Judge, but in the periods that there 


is not a Judge there is again a turning away. 


This scripture highlights the advantages and disadvantages to successive 
leadership. Just as the Nation of Israel is uncovered our ministries are uncovered without 
competent and prepared leadership. The pericope also highlights that it is possible to 
progress with changes in leadership. The one leader model makes way to the Judged who 
work as a relay team, although disconnected we will model a connected presentation of 
leadership. 

Looking back on my spiritual journey, the transitions have been many and have 
been key parts of my development. Holding various ministry positions exposed me to 
various areas of ministry but also left me at times feeling unprepared when there was no 
process of transition. My story intersected with our church, First Baptist Church of 
Steelton. Their history included various pastoral overturn, at times unexpected and with 
no transitional process as well. The lack of a transitional process is also evident in the lay 
leadership, which are the ministry leaders and volunteers at First Baptist. This 
intersection led to the hypothesis, if members of the First Baptist Church of Steelton are 
exposed to adaptive leadership, then they will acquire the tools necessary to ensure a 
smooth transition between ministry lay leaders. To support this, foundational tenants 
were researched for the development of this project. 

For the Biblical Foundation, Judges 2:6-23 was selected. This scripture is the 
paradigm shift of leadership for the children of Israel. They have been led until now by 
Moses and then his immediate successor Joshua. In this pericope there is no successor 
and as a result a generation is lost. This scripture highlights the advantages and 


disadvantages to successive leadership. Just as the Nation of Israel is uncovered our 


ministries are uncovered without competent and prepared leadership. The pericope also 
highlights that it is possible to progress with changes in leadership. 

The Historical Foundation delves into how the church moved from being the 
invisible institution in the days of slavery, to completely visible by Era of Reconstruction. 
It is during this era that Black people are adapting to a new freedom after the Civil War. 
This period marked the end of slavery in the United States and this change required 
leadership that could adjust to the new reality. 

In the move from invisible of visible, there is an example of George Liele. Liele 
was the first ordained Black Baptist Preacher in America. He began preaching while 
enslaved and continued to do so, laying the foundations for multiple black Baptist 
churches. This was not an ideal time, oppression still existed. That makes it pivotal to 
where the church is today. 

The Theological Foundation selected was Black Liberation theology. This 
theology is not based solely on race but rather the experience of being black in America. 
Presenting this theology is aimed first at highlighting the journey of a gospel that once 
oppressed now liberates. The same scriptures that were used to justify slavery are used to 
empower those same people to desire freedom. 

Black liberation theology offers a framework that presents the oppressor with the 
struggle of the oppressed. Whether that is accepted is up to the oppressor. This theology 
is also the viewpoint that God is the God if the oppressed. As leaders that is vital to those 
we lead. A component of developing competent leaders that they have the tools to lead 


others through and out of such situations. 


For the Interdisciplinary Foundation, I researched in the business field the 
Adaptive model of leadership. This model prepares leaders for changing environments. 
The church culture, now more than ever, is a changing environment. After two years of 
virtual ministry, leaders should be prepared to expect the unexpected. 

While all problems that could arise cannot be predetermined this model of 
leadership deals with problem-solving and proper planning. As a leader what things are to 
be kept and what is to be disregarded? These are key questions and considerations for 
today’s leaders in business and in the church. The project also introduces the idea of 
transitional leadership. This is the model that the role I serve is temporary and not long- 
term. The aim is for leaders to see themselves as such. In a position to take their ministry 
to a certain point that the next leader can further the ministry and mission development as 
they develop as well. 

With things now moving forward to what the future of normal will look like, this 
work is being done to prepare leaders for transitions, their transitions. All leaders should 
take up the call to be transitional leaders. By transitional leader, I mean being a part of a 
bigger story. Transitional leaders serve knowing that their time in that seat is temporary 
and, as such, the roles are multifaceted, leading and preparing. 

As a leader, you do your part to move the people and the ministry forward; that is 
the call of leadership. Pay attention to that responsibility, but there is another assignment 
as well. Transitional leaders look to develop the next leader. If it is appointing a 
successor or just training up those with the potential to run for the position next, that is 
the responsibility of the transitional leader. Transitional leaders are those who know how 


to adapt to changing environments and lead people through them. 


In 2023 we are living in an environment that has changed like never before. While the 
worst of a global pandemic appears to be behind us, we do not know what lies ahead. 
Now is a good time to develop the leaders tomorrow. Waiting for tomorrow is not an 


option, this work is so that we might start developing them today. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


In January 2015, a thirty-five-year-old pastor was called to lead a church that had 
existed for one hundred years before he was born. The First Baptist Church of Steelton 
has a long history filled with traditions, highs and lows, leadership changes, and moments 
of celebration. As the pastor, I came from a different setting, context, and life experience 
that to had traditions, highs and lows, changes, and celebrations. Leading as the pastor of 
the church has allowed me to observe how who they have been and what they have 
experienced has molded them into the church they are today. But also, how it can place 
boundaries on whom they can become. The skills that I have developed through my years 
leading in churches and communities were now able to be utilized so that we could meet 
the needs of the church and the community. 

With such a long history, there are deep-rooted traditions at the First Baptist 
Church of Steelton. There are traditions in practices and procedures, theological stances, 
worship forms, and operations. Over the years, what has been had not only become the 
norm, but it is seen as the way. It is seen as the only way in which certain practices can be 
done. When trying to change, modify or adjust, there is a learning curve because those 
things have become the pillars upon which the structure of the church has been built. 
Being founded in 1881, the First Baptist Church of Steelton, over the years, has 


developed its best practices based on what has worked for them and is at a place where 
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those practices should be viewed with a consideration of the changing culture and the 
societal norms. 

As traditions took root, they also impacted the communication plan and strategies 
of the church. The communication forms of the church were set in the time or era of the 
traditions that were practiced. The primary forms of communication at First Baptist 
Church were the weekly bulletin and a physical bulletin board at the church. There was 
also a “‘tele-ministry,” which was a robocall phone machine. In order to utilize for mass 
phone calls, someone had to go to the physical building. Utilizing localized forms of 
communication works for those who step foot in the building. Still, with an aging 
membership as well as a virtual age, more people may not step foot into the physical 
building than before. And those who do, they may choose not to engage with those forms. 
With the mission to reach the community beyond the walls, a communication strategy 
that requires you to come inside to hear is not the most effective. 

Reaching out to the community had become less of a priority over the years while 
it was still a part of the church's mission. The mission of the universal church is found in 
the Gospel of Matthew, “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” (Mt. 29:19)! As a church, 
it is central that we not only minister to those who are currently involved in the ministry 
but that we have arms and hands that are always outstretched reaching to draw men and 
women to Jesus Christ. A strength of First Baptist, its family atmosphere, has become a 
potential weakness. The strong connections that have formed over the years have made it 


difficult for some who have no ties to feel like they are part of the family or church 


' All scripture references are from The Holy Bible: New Revised Standard Version (Nashville: 
Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1989), unless otherwise noted. 
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community. Producing efforts to take the church outside of the walls and form a presence 
in the community is vital to the fulfillment of the mission of the church. 

There are more tools to bring about connectivity today than there have been 
before. In the twenty-first century, this postmodern and virtual age, we are more 
connected now than before. With resources like social media, video chats, streaming, and 
interactive websites, we can connect worldwide. Unfortunately, there has been some 
hesitancy to embrace and utilize these new forms. First Baptist was not taking full 
advantage of the twenty-first-century resources that can aid in ministry efforts and 
effectiveness. There were two social media pages, but they were not generating 
engagement with no concrete strategy. In essence, trees were falling, but no one was 
around to hear them. Many church endeavors were localized, including access to the 
membership data, and signing up for events and classes. All forms of giving had to be 
done onsite at the appointed time in a service or event. 

One of the underlying struggles of First Baptist has to deal with leadership 
transition. In the early years of the church, from 1881 to 1941, no pastorate lasted longer 
than three years.” The reasons for the changes in pastoral leadership are varied, including 
moving to another pastorate, resigning, and even unexpected death. With the constant 
overturning of leadership, there was inadequate time for the church's mission or vision to 
be set and carried out. With the amount of turnover seen in the early years’ membership 
was impacted by it, even leading to a split in the church in 1985. > Asa result, the 


church's culture has developed safeguards from this history of pastoral leadership 


? Historical Committee, 100” Anniversary Celebration of The First Baptist Church of Steelton 
(1981), 6-7. 


3 Committee, 100" Anniversary, 6. 


turnover. It is seen in holding on to traditions, the structure of leadership tiers, and the 
process, or lack thereof, of leadership development and transition strategies. The church 
has placed in position safeguards to limit the impact of changing leadership, but it has 
also, by doing so, become more internally focused. 

Periods of transition, change, and inconsistency can be perplexing. It has been a 
part of my life from the beginning. As the son of a Pastor with a thriving national 
ministry, there was never certainty when leaving out of the house on weekdays, mainly 
on Mondays, if my father would be there when the school day was over. This was not the 
result of some vice, addiction, or lack of responsibility; it was the opposite. He was often 
on assignment, preaching throughout the nation and doing revivals. This was when 
ministry assignments could last all week, so he would be back on Friday. Sometimes I 
knew he was headed out of town, but it wasn’t always the case. 

I was born into a ministry family, and as a child, this was always what was 
understood to be a part of life. It was my normal, I knew my peers did not have this same 
circumstance, but I did. The older I became, the more it set in that I could come home 
and not see my Dad for the week. This was before the days of mobile phones, texting, or 
any video conferencing device. For us to communicate, he would have to call on the hotel 
phones, and since they had a fee, the calls would be short. There was no recording of 
moments to be viewed later because my Dad was the one who operated the big VHS 
camcorder for family videos. 

My emotional state, which I often kept to myself, focused on whether or not I 
would see my Dad’s attaché case when I got home. Coming home from school, one of the 


first stops was to look for his work bag; that way, I knew if he was in town. Living like 
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this wasn’t ideal, but it was our reality. As a family, we had to learn how to live and 
function properly with this unique setup. Our family, more so my parents, set a structure 
that allowed us to operate in this reality, which many ministry families deal with. They 
learned and developed a system for stability. Family and friends stepped in as needed, 
and they found a way to make it work. 

When my father was out of town, the system was activated and set in motion. 
Being a young child, this was not shared with me. The intent was that the children would 
not feel the shifting of gears that were taking place. My parents learned over the years the 
adjustments that needed to be made to ensure our well-being. One instance that stands out 
in particular; our family was home, while my father was out of town, and someone tried 
to enter our home illegally. We evacuated the house and stayed with my Uncle, but at the 
time, it felt like a sleepover; little did I know it was necessary for our safety. From this 
they learned not to publicly publish his schedule, alerting others that our family would be 
vulnerable. Other lessons learned over the years included sharing travel details with our 
family, intentionally marking off vacation and family days, and installing a security 
system in the home. These all became part of our family structure over time. 

While the presence at home from week to week was sometimes inconsistent, the 
pastoral leadership model set forth by my father was the exact opposite. Growing up in 
the New Psalmist Baptist Church in Baltimore, Maryland, we never went through the 
experience of changing pastoral leadership. My father has been the pastor for over 40 
years and counting. I have not gone through the change in Pastoral leadership, but I have 


experienced the process of physically moving a church. At New Psalmist the church 
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changed locations three times during my membership tenure there. Each site was vastly 
different from the others. 

As a child, we worshipped in downtown Baltimore, as a youth in Edmonson 
Village in the city, and amid a neighborhood in Baltimore. As a young adult, we 
worshipped in the Seton Business Park, and the property was split between Baltimore 
City and County. Each place provided different opportunities and challenges. The first 
two moves resulted from growth in the ministry and were anticipated and expected. The 
third move had different circumstances. The area where New Psalmist was located was 
being redeveloped into a new community. The low-income housing around the church 
had been torn down to make room for new single-family homes, and the project planners 
did not see value in a church being in that community. The opportunity led to the 
relocation of the church and the city buying the former site. This move was not 
anticipated but was embraced and has worked out on all fronts. The city had a newly 
developing community, and New Psalmist had a unique ministry campus and room to 
expand its outreach. 

The physical transitions were not the only ones I have experienced in ministry. 
My ministry journey has been one of constant transition. It did not begin with a calling to 
the pulpit to preach the gospel, but rather sweeping floors, cleaning trash and setting up 
tables with the maintenance department. While serving in different worship ministries in 
the church, such as the usher board and choir, the first place of ministry service was with 
the custodians. The next transition had a new title but similar assignments when the next 


job was with the Catering Department. Duties included setting up and breaking down for 
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events, serving food and beverages, and clearing tables and trash for events. Before there 
was ever a call to pastor, there was an assignment to serve people. 

These roles lasted only a short time as transitions continued almost every other 
year once my matriculation through college concluded. After my junior year at 
Morehouse College, I began working as a staff intern in the media department of New 
Psalmist. In this setting, there was not much serving with people but instead shaping and 
sharing the image and brand of the church. The position included producing videos, 
commercials, and eventually broadcasts that would go out to the broader community to 
let them know who New Psalmist was and what we were all about. The job started as an 
internship and eventually shifted to serving as the lead of the department. It was no 
longer just creating media but now working with people in leadership, guiding a ministry, 
and setting the direction we would take together. 

While the passion for media creation was strong, that was not the end of this 
journey. Once again, there was an opportunity for promotion to another position, but this 
time it would provide exposure to another side of the ministry. This leadership position 
would require disconnecting from the media department and moving over to the church's 
ministry staff. The new assignment was to serve as the leader of the Youth and Young 
Adult ministries and oversee the worship ministries that served on Sundays and during 
any weekly worship services. This new capacity would allow me the opportunity and 
experience to work with young people, parents, schools, and social organizations. 
Creating a ministry that keeps the interest of young people as well as helping them to 
grow spiritually was a challenging task, while at the same time fulfilling the duty of 


making sure the Sunday ministries were positioned to minister each week effectively. 
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The next series of transitions would lead to the most significant ministry move 
thus far. Serving in the previous position opened the door to lead the Discipleship 
ministry of New Psalmist, which is the training ground for all leadership levels of the 
church. The discipleship ministry includes a three-year process that members embark 
upon to grow spiritually. While it is not mandated for membership, completion is a 
requirement to serve in leadership in the church. 

The growth and output in each role led to the last promotion at New Psalmist to 
the Director of Ministry position, overseeing the ministry department staff and all 
ministry operations. This would be the move that, at the time, seemed to be the pinnacle 
of this ministry calling. In the organizational structure of New Psalmist, it was the 
primary ministry seat, the highest staff position for a minister to attain. It was something 
that was not sought, but being offered this ministry role, not accepting it, was in no way a 
plausible option. What could be better for the child working beside his father and the 
minister working beside his pastor? Personally, this was the best-case scenario, but it was 
not the end of this journey that continued to change positions at a seemingly rapid pace. 

In 2015, it was again time for a move that would remove the comfortable 
confines of New Psalmist and lead to the unknowns of The First Baptist Church of 
Steelton. Another transition, but this time it would require a relocation of family and what 
we called home. This move was not entered into lightly. This was more than just moving 
from one office to another or moving up a floor in a building; this was packing up and 
going to a new place. This relocation involved a new experience, disconnecting from 
family. Unlike college, this was not a temporary departure but a complete relocation that 


would uproot our family unit and take us to a place where there was no village of our 
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own. This would be the most significant move yet. The call came to serve as the pastor 
of The First Baptist Church of Steelton in Pennsylvania. They too had experienced 
frequent transitions in their history. 

The First Baptist Church of Steelton is located in the state capital of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg. The First Baptist Church of Steelton has a unique position by being founded 
and connected to the borough of Steelton in its name, but its current location is not in 
Steelton. The church building sits in Harrisburg, PA., the state capital of Pennsylvania. 
One street from the church is the sign that reads “Welcome to Steelton.” While not 
physically in the borough, the church is still seen as a part of and called to minister to the 
borough of Steelton. Steelton is located in Dauphin County, PA., and is known 
historically for the steel mill that was the driving force behind the community when it 
was at its zenith. The current population of the borough was last recorded at 5,949 in 
2017. The population is divided into roughly 60% adults, including seniors and a nearly 
50/50 split by gender. 8% of the population comprises children under five years old. 4 

The borough is very diverse in the cultures that are represented. Black, White, 
Hispanics, and those who identify as two or more races are all represented. Less than one 
percent of residents in the borough identify as Asian. The majority of Steelton at 47% is 
White, with Black being the second largest race at 35.7%. The housing in the borough is 
primarily rental. 

Less than 50% of the housing units are occupied by the owner. Additionally, the 
median value of those homes is $88,400, far below the national average of 184,700. The 


education breakdown ties back to the trade culture that existed in the area when the steel 


4“Steelton,” United States Census Bureau, accessed July 20, 2018, 
https://www.census.gov/quickfacts/fact/table/steeltonboroughpennsylvania, US/HSD4 1021 6#viewtop. 
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mill was the primary source of employment. The numbers for high school graduates are 
close to the national average hovering around 87%, but when it comes to further 
educational studies it drops to 10% while the national average is 30%. This is reflected in 
the income of the residents of the borough, at an average of 45,132, this is $10,000 lower 
than the national average, and the poverty rate is at 25%. > 

While the majority of Steelton is White, First Baptist Church of Steelton is a 
predominantly Black Church. The membership is made up of persons who live in the 
borough of Steelton and commute from the surrounding areas to the church. Some come 
who were born and raised in Steelton and are still connected to the church, and others 
have no connection with the borough but have made First Baptist their church home. The 
median income of Steelton is close to that of the church, as calculated through the median 
tithes given in 2017, it is slightly lower at $43,940.00. This is just a median number as 
salaries and employment levels vary throughout the church, from those working in high- 
ranking government positions to those just starting in the workforce. There are also 
members who are retired and living on a fixed income. 

When my pastorate started at First Baptist, it was evident that one of the priorities 
was to begin incorporating twenty-first-century strategies and structures into the church's 
operations. With the previous leadership in place for over thirty years, some of the 
current tools needed to be utilized. Adding virtual instruments such as streaming and 
electronic giving were early steps. Over time this has been a need as we transition to 


doing relevant and creative ministry. 


> United States Census Bureau, “Steelton.” 
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A creative ministry is no longer an option for the church of the twenty-first 
century; it is a requirement. As Bishop Sir Walter Mack writes, “If the church is to 
continue in the vein of God and advance the kingdom of God with potency, relevancy, 
authority, and boldness, then the church must begin to see creativity as something to 
embrace and not something to be intimidated by.”° Relevant ministry is more than a full 
calendar of events, it is one of impact and influence. In his study of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Frank Thomas shares this description of what Dr. King considered relevant 
ministry, “When King says relevant ministry, he means that preachers must follow God’s 
commands to be concerned with the poor, slums, and social conditions such as children 
who cannot eat three meals a day.””’ Relevant ministry also includes technological 
components in the postmodern age. Millennials and the succeeding generations are 
interacting with technology everywhere else. Bobby Manning in the book, Gentegration, 
writes, “Industry for Millennials is the transitions from corporate to technology. The 
corporate jobs that built the base for our society for two generations are now by necessity 
turning tech. Silicon Valley runs the world.”® 

First Baptist has been in existence for over 136 years and during that time over 
twenty individuals have spent time in the office of pastor or interim pastor. A variety of 
unexpected and unanticipated transitions are apparent in the history of First Baptist 
Church of Steelton and in my personal spiritual journey. From the numerous pastors that 


did not serve long tenures at First Baptist to the moving from various positions in 


® Sir Walter Mack, Creative Ministry Moves (Tulsa: Word and Spirit Publishing, 2017), 2. 
7 Frank Thomas, How to Preach A Dangerous Sermon (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2018), 24. 


8 Bobby Manning, Gentegration: Connecting Leaders Across Generations (Upper Marlboro, MD: 
Street Light Ministries, 2022), 59. 
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ministry, there is a shared experience of constantly being on the move while trying to 
maintain stability. Stability while still is not difficult but trying to maintain equilibrium 
while in motion requires a strategy. There must be intentionality and purposeful time 
spent in navigating through those turbulent waters. 

First Baptist did not plan for the constant changing of early pastors. It is evident in 
the history and the splitting of the congregation that it was difficult on the congregation. 
As time has gone on, when there is a transition, those same deep insecurities arise that 
have become a part of the church’s DNA. This was the same experience encountered 
when moving from position to position, not really knowing what was going on or why. 
The frequency of positional changes led to feelings of unpreparedness. With each new 
position, there were new teams, personality types, and structures that existed. Walking 
into them the majority of the time without an onboarding experience forced me to take 
part in on-the-job training. When it came time to move to something new, my thought 
was to reinvent myself each time instead of allowing the development from previous 
positions and experiences to take its part in functioning in a new assignment. It was 
learning that lesson that began to reveal to me the positive nature and impact of life’s 
transitions and a better outlook of what preparation looks like. 

Every transition throughout the years at New Psalmist seemed to be disjointed 
from the next but when looking back upon them, each built upon the other and was in all 
actuality preparation for future calling. Through each one unique tools were developed 
and experiences had, that built up the personal resource bank needed to enter into the 
pastorate. The changes faced in ministry, as well as educational endeavors forged a 


personal ministry toolkit. These tools have developed over time through, working in 
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ministry, sitting in classrooms, and from the shifts that have been made physically and 
spiritually. 

Early roles and assignments personally developed and strengthened my 
understanding of servant leadership. The scripture in Mark records, “For the Son of Man 
came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life a ransom for many.” (Mk. 10:45) 
Serving is the example set forth for Christians as to how to lead. Working in maintenance 
and catering gave me an up close and personal view of getting down on hands and knees 
to provide for someone else. It was not a glorious position, but it instilled an appreciation 
for all of the components that make ministry happen. The understanding of servanthood 
that developed was not just about being the one meeting a need but also appreciating 
when being served. The experiences had over the years taught this lesson, in leadership 
and in the pastoral position it is essential to appreciate those who are serving in ministry. 
When a congregation is dealing with insecurity about serving in a position, expressing 
appreciation has the potential to go a long way. 

Time spent working in the media department enhanced a passion for creativity in 
ministry. With the job of putting together commercials and broadcasts from scratch 
creativity was a necessity. The universal church has existed for thousands of years, First 
Baptist Church of Steelton has existed for over one hundred and thirty, what has been 
done before, has been done before. It requires creative ideas, plans, and programming to 
be relevant and impactful today. What worked once may work again but after a while it 
becomes monotonous. Thinking creatively keeps a fresh energy in the ministry and it 


keeps expectations high for what is coming in the future. 
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Working with young people taught and developed a willingness to embrace new 
forms to do ministry. Being born and raised in a church, there was an understanding, 
similar to First Baptist of having set traditions. There were ways that, in my opinion, 
things should be done. The experiences in leading youth ministry were awakening to see 
the impact of using new forms and tools to further impact. The modern-day advances in 
technology, changes in music, and style are not things to clash against. Instead, they can 
help to further the mission and objective of ministry. Working with social media 
platforms, online giving systems and streaming services, awakened me to the reality that 
in today’s climate the gospel can travel much further than ever before by utilizing these 
new platforms. 

Visioning was another tool in my toolkit that is beneficial in serving this 
assignment more adequately at First Baptist. When serving as the Director of Ministry at 
New Psalmist, working with specific individual ministries was no longer the assignment, 
it was overseeing other ministers and staff. This caused my perspective of leadership in 
church to be expanded. The job wasn’t simply planning events and services anymore, but 
a part of the role was to see where my department was and see where we were heading in 
accordance with the mission of the church. At First Baptist the turnover never allowed 
them to look far down the road consistently to who the church was becoming. During 
times of consistent leadership this was more plausible but inevitably there was 
unexpected turnover again. 

The skills needed to serve as the pastor of First Baptist were not developed only 
through the church staff experiences, but the endeavors that took place while in College 


at Morehouse and in seminary at Howard University School of Divinity. At both schools 
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the privilege and opportunity was extended to work in the chapel with the Dean of the 


Chapel. At Morehouse it was working in the Martin Luther King International Chapel, at 
Howard it was the Historic Rankin Chapel. This spiritual and educational setting formed 
an appreciation to stand upon the foundations of traditions that have been set. Change is 
not about tearing up what has been, but utilizing what has been to better project what is 
next. In these settings there was the environment to glean from those who were of 
previous generations and lean on the importance of multi-generational ministry. Today 
we live with various generational groups that should all be considered as ministry goes 
forth. 

This spiritual journey has been highlighted by overcoming feelings of 
unpreparedness and developing through transition. Pastoring a church with people and in 
an area that was foreign to me was the most significant transition of my life. That move 
would not have been possible without having the previous shifts take place. They built 
upon each other allowing me to establish pillars before it was time for the biggest move. 
Over the years there were safeguards that were built up being that there was no certainty 
as to when the next move was going to come. At the same time, there was an 
acknowledgment that if a move was going to happen it was better to be prepared for it 
and not be blindsided. Every time there was a transition into a new position, there was 
also the revelation of a new piece of the puzzle on how to maneuver with momentum. 
The art of ending and beginning new chapters was being developed with each move. 

In 2020, everything changed. All of the shifts in positions came to a head when 
the entire world shifted, and it would impact not just First Baptist but the world. The 


global Coronavirus or Covid-19 pandemic caused everything to shut down. For the first 
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time, we would have to close the doors to our church for worship and gatherings. This is 
where the life experiences and the contextual history came to a head. The previous 
ministry exposure to media and creative thinking allowed First Baptist to continue 
functioning with Sunday morning worship experiences. While virtual services 
commenced, the ministries of the church stalled as there was no preparation system in 
place for current or future leaders to step into. The Covid-19 pandemic has left us with 
another transition, a new reality that we now have to adjust to and minister to with new 
approaches and models. 

Navigating effectively through transition and change is where my ministry and 
context meet and where the development of this project begins. Looking at the impact of 
change, preparation, leadership transitions, and paradigm shifts on those in a context, this 
one being First Baptist Church of Steelton. In the transitions, progress can be lost if they 
are not made properly. In the church setting, we are seeking growth and to become 
stagnant or even regress can be detrimental to individuals and the church as a whole. 
When change is not done correctly with a mind and heart for the people or viewed with 
the correct perspective, the outcomes can become catastrophic to that context and 
community. 

The impact of leadership turnover on First Baptist manifests in actions and 
mindsets. When there has been a transition it has incidentally closed the door on 
innovation and new opportunities for growth in the church. Opening up to, preparing for, 
and knowing how to maneuver through lay leadership transitions will provide more 
opportunities for the church and lead to transformation for individuals. By navigating 


through change properly, growth and development can take place. Removing the barriers 
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and seeing inevitable change as an opportunity and not an obstacle can improve the 
overall effectiveness of the church and Christians. 

The skills ve garnered and built up over the years directly result from learning 
how to adjust to transitions and view myself as a transitional leader. Building upon each 
move as opposed to worrying about the process or how long it would last is what became 
beneficial and what will be beneficial to the church. Accepting change takes us away 
from the attachments to what we have known and done and can allow the free flow of 
creativity that can lead to new paradigms, thoughts, and ideas. A new mindset of seeing 
that shifts can enhance who we are and allow new vision to be embraced, seeing what is 
next and how it is different from now. Utilizing these skills as a way to enhance transition 
will aid in moving the church to impact and reach this current generation and continue to 
grow throughout any future shifts. 

The focus of the project will be on the preparation and transitional process for the 
lay leadership of the church. If leaders of the First Baptist Church of Steelton are exposed 
to adaptive leadership, they will acquire the tools necessary to ensure a smooth transition 
between ministry lay leaders. Navigating and preparing for a leadership transition, its 
necessity in a church's lifecycle, and the mindsets present towards transition and process 
are all components of this project. This will require facilitating sessions with leaders 
drawing from their personal experiences with life changes, preparation, transition, and 
succession. The sessions will draw from the Biblical Book of Judges and the transitional 
period that takes place after the passing of Joshua as well as drawing upon those 
encounters that have happened in church and other life events that have shaped their 


understanding and their reaction to transitions. With their current view being shared, we 
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will then together discover the ties to transition and transformation. The project will 
include pre- and post-survey, journaling, and interviews. Ideally, it will develop a 
positive mindset and outlook towards a leadership development process and a succession 
model for lay leadership positions. 

Through this project, I hope to discover the ties between transformation and 
transition, the impact it can have on the church’s sustainability during a transitional 
period as well as the willingness to reach beyond to those outside of the current church 
community. If the goal is to reach all nations, we must move beyond what is already 
established. Understanding change as growth and development can impact the 
perspective and the passion for reaching out to bring others in. 

Considering the history of First Baptist, and my personal life experiences, 
transition affects where we are going and how we will get there. To head in the right 
direction leadership transition must be understood and viewed properly. A healthy view 
of transition and succession and the ability to adapt to the unpredictable changes that 
come with ministry will strengthen the leadership potential and opportunities for the 
membership of First Baptist Church of Steelton. Stronger and equipped leaders in 
position and in preparation will allow the mission and vision of the church to last through 
generations and the everchanging ages that arise. My father and Pastor shared the words 
of Dr. A.C.D. Vaughn, in the book, Hanging on by a Thread, which summarizes what I 


believe to be the clarion call of this project, “Change or Die.” 


° Walter Thomas, Sr., Hanging on by a Thread (Pittsburgh: The Church Online, 2016), 119. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Leadership that can adapt to changing circumstances is critical not just for current 
leaders, but it was imperative in various examples of leadership that are presented in the 
Bible. Scripture is filled with men and women called by God to lead in various ways. The 
call of God to lead was and is a revelation of His will in the lives of those He placed the 
calling on. The calling was to them but not only for them, as the love of God was 
revealed through those He called to lead. 

Stories of God’s love for his people are shared through various interactions and 
accounts in the Bible. In the Old Testament is the account of the nation of Israel, with 
whom a covenant was made with God through the patriarch Abraham. “When Abram 
was ninety-nine years old, the Lord appeared to Abram, and said to him, “I am God 
Almighty; walk before me, and be blameless. And I will make my covenant between me 
and you and will make you exceedingly numerous.” (Ge. 17:1-2.) His descendants are 
promised a land flowing with milk and honey from this covering. Before possessing the 
land, they are enslaved in Egypt for 400 years. It is under the leadership of Moses and 
Joshua that they are led out of captivity and into Canaan, the land of the promise. 

Recorded in the historical book of Judges is of the period of time for the Children 
of Israel after the leadership of Moses and Joshua. When both leaders die, the leadership 


model of the nation changes and God appoints Judges to serve as leaders to give direction 
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to the people. Before the first judge, Othniel is set, there is a period where the leadership 


is unclear, and this has a detrimental impact on the nation. 

This Biblical Foundations paper is designed to focus on this transitional period in 
which there is no identified leader and the establishment of Judges for the Nation of 
Israel, found in Judges 2:6-23: 


° When Joshua dismissed the people, the Israelites all went to their own 
inheritances to take possession of the land. ’ The people worshiped the Lord all 
the days of Joshua, and all the days of the elders who outlived Joshua, who had 
seen all the great work that the Lord had done for Israel. ® Joshua son of Nun, the 
servant of the Lord, died at the age of one hundred ten years. ? So they buried him 
within the bounds of his inheritance in Timnath-heres, in the hill country of 
Ephraim, north of Mount Gaash. !° Moreover, that whole generation was gathered 
to their ancestors, and another generation grew up after them, who did not know 
the Lord or the work that he had done for Israel. 

'| Then the Israelites did what was evil in the sight of the Lord and 
worshiped the Baals; '? and they abandoned the Lord, the God of their ancestors, 
who had brought them out of the land of Egypt; they followed other gods, from 
among the gods of the peoples who were all around them, and bowed down to 
them; and they provoked the Lord to anger. '* They abandoned the Lord, and 
worshiped Baal and the Astartes. '4 So the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel, and he gave them over to plunderers who plundered them, and he sold 
them into the power of their enemies all around, so that they could no longer 
withstand their enemies. !* Whenever they marched out, the hand of the Lord was 
against them to bring misfortune, as the Lord had warned them and sworn to 
them; and they were in great distress. 

‘6 Then the Lord raised up judges, who delivered them out of the power of 
those who plundered them. !” Yet they did not listen even to their judges; for they 
lusted after other gods and bowed down to them. They soon turned aside from the 
way in which their ancestors had walked, who had obeyed the commandments of 
the Lord; they did not follow their example. '’ Whenever the Lord raised up 
judges for them, the Lord was with the judge, and he delivered them from the 
hand of their enemies all the days of the judge; for the Lord would be moved to 
pity by their groaning because of those who persecuted and oppressed them. 

'? But whenever the judge died, they would relapse and behave worse than their 
ancestors, following other gods, worshiping them and bowing down to them. 
They would not drop any of their practices or their stubborn ways. 7° So the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against Israel; and he said, “Because this people have 
transgressed my covenant that I commanded their ancestors, and have not obeyed 
my voice, *!I will no longer drive out before them any of the nations that Joshua 
left when he died.” 7” In order to test Israel, whether or not they would take care to 
walk in the way of the Lord as their ancestors did, 73 the Lord had left those 
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nations, not driving them out at once, and had not handed them over to Joshua. (Jg. 

2:6-23.) 

Judges 2:6-23 chronicles the span of time from the Death of Joshua to the 
installation of Judges as those who would oversee the nation of Israel. This pericope 
gives insight into the impact of leadership absence in the history of the nation. It is also 
the gateway into a period of a disconnected leadership model with perpetual, inconsistent 
transition, and the absence of succession planning, leadership development, or a 
leadership pipeline. The overturning of leaders takes its toll on the nation and their 
continued relapsing to habits that are damaging to their well-being. 

Throughout this paper, this text will be examined from the perspective of the 
impact of disjointed leadership. As the nation goes from the strong and consistent 
leadership of Moses and then to his successor, Joshua, who led them out of Egypt and 
into Canaan. Once they possess this land and Joshua dies there is no successor. Nor is 
there a strategy of how to lead or live in this new territory. This is the period that will be 
examined and how it impacts and changes the trajectory of the nation, its productivity, 
and its protection by God. 

This will commence with taking a glimpse into the text, Judges 2:6-23, and its 
literary structure. The aim is to take a look at the verses from various biblical translations 
and the differences that exist in their translations. This will aid in gaining an 
understanding of the context that exists within the text and also for the reader of the text. 
As we consider the structure of the passage, we must also look at the surrounding 


scriptures and how they further the understanding of what is described in our focus text. 
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One of the resources to aid in furthering an understanding of scripture is 
commentaries. Using commentaries will introduce a view of the text from various points 
of view. That is the next component of this paper, taking a look at what writers, 
researchers, and biblical scholars, have said about Judges 2:6-23. Taking a glance at what 
has been written juxtaposed to what has been gleaned from reading and studied during 
this process will offer an opportunity to accept and challenge the differing opinions and 
insights of biblical scholars. Additionally, identifying and studying keywords or phrases 
in the pericope will highlight the meaning implied by the writers as well as the translators 
of the scripture. 

The study of this scripture from the book of Judges is geared to highlight a 
biblical example of the dilemma of leadership transitions and the effects of no leadership 
development or preparation of an apparent successor. Whether the successor is a person 
or a system, the argument is that it should be identified before the time comes for it to be 
enacted. The outcome of this study will aid in directing the focus for the upcoming 


Doctoral emphasis and project. 


A Succession Model 
The journey of the Children of Israel in the book of Exodus can be described as a 
time of liberation, wandering, and possession. The Israelites are liberated from Egypt, 
wander in the wilderness, and possess the promised land, Canaan. During these stages, 
there are two key leaders, Moses and his successor, Joshua. Together they lead the nation 
from slavery to the fulfillment of God’s covenant. That portion of the journey precedes 


the book of Judges. 
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In Judges, the model of leadership for the Israelites changes. Before the death of 


Moses, he began placing Joshua in positions where he was exposed to the next level of 
leadership. Joshua was to be the successor to Moses, and with that came preparation for 
the position. Examples of this preparation can be found in the books of Exodus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy. In the seventeenth chapter of Exodus, Joshua is mentioned for the first 
time in the Biblical text. He has been selected to choose and lead an Israelite army 
against the Amalekites. “‘ Moses said to Joshua, “Choose some men for us and go out, 
fight with Amalek. Tomorrow I will stand on the top of the hill with the staff of God in 
my hand.” (Ex. 17:9.) Douglas Stuart shares in the New American Commentary that 
Joshua has led the training of the fighters in the Israelite camp, preparing them for 
combat. This preparation likely included instruction on fighting skills and strategies.' 
Moses, who is past the age of fighting, is on the mountain while Joshua is on the 
battlefield leading the fight. 

Further evidence of the leadership preparation of Joshua is displayed as Moses 
encounters God at Mount Sinai and the tent of meeting. During a pivotal moment in the 
journey to the promise, when Moses encounters God on Mount Sinai, Joshua is a part of 
the journey to the mountain. “So Moses set out with his assistant Joshua, and Moses went 
up into the mountain of God.” (Ex. 24:13.) As the assistant to Moses, Joshua is trusted to 
journey, have presence, and position, while he continues to occupy a second seat role. 
The tabernacle, or tent of meeting, and Joshua’s role there furthers this argument. The 
tent of Meeting can be described as a portable sanctuary where encounters with God 


occurred. “ During the journey from Mt. Sinai to the promised land, the Tabernacle is 


' Douglas K. Stuart, Exodus, vol. 2, The New American Commentary (Nashville: Broadman & 
Holman Publishers, 2006), 394. 
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disassembled and transported whenever the people travel, and it is erected again 


whenever they stop to camp. Joshua stands guard inside it.” 


The signaling of Joshua as the successor to Moses is the confirmation of the 
preparation that has taken place while he has been serving as the assistant, even from the 
days of his youth. In the book of Numbers, God responds to Moses instructing him to lay 
his hands on Joshua, as he will lead the people after you. 

“15 Moses spoke to the Lord, saying, '° “Let the Lord, the God of the spirits of all 

flesh, appoint someone over the congregation !’ who shall go out before them and 

come in before them, who shall lead them out and bring them in, so that the 
congregation of the Lord may not be like sheep without a shepherd.” '8 So the 

Lord said to Moses, “Take Joshua son of Nun, a man in whom is the spirit, and 

lay your hand upon him; '’ have him stand before Eleazar the priest and all the 

congregation, and commission him in their sight. 7° You shall give him some of 


your authority, so that all the congregation of the Israelites may obey. (Nu 27:15— 
20.) 


The book of Deuteronomy reveals the succession plan, and the commissioning takes 
place with the Nation of Israel. 
7Then Moses summoned Joshua and said to him in the sight of all Israel: “Be 
strong and bold, for you are the one who will go with this people into the land that 
the LORD has sworn to their ancestors to give them; and you will put them in 
possession of it. It is the LORD who goes before you. He will be with you; he 
will not fail you or forsake you. Do not fear or be dismayed.” (Dt 31:78.) 
The transition from Moses to Joshua has a strategy and structure. The successor is 
identified while the current leader is still active. The successor is developed and exposed 


to leadership assignments before assuming the position. This model is not repeated at the 


end of Joshua’s leadership tenure. 


? Richard Elliott Friedman, “Tabernacle,” ed. David Noel Freedman, The Anchor Yale Bible 
Dictionary (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 293. 
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Judges 


Upon Moses' death, God gives Joshua instruction to lead the people, “!After the 
death of Moses the servant of the Lord, the Lord spoke to Joshua son of Nun, Moses’ 
assistant, saying, 7 “My servant Moses is dead. Now proceed to cross the Jordan, you and 
all this people, into the land that I am giving to them, to the Israelites.” ( Jos. 1:1—2.) 
When the death of Joshua is described, there is no mention of a successor that has been 
identified or selected by God or the people. At the death of Moses, Joshua is appointed 
but no one is identified here. There is also no mention of an emerging leadership model 
as they now possess this new land until a generation has passed away. As a result of this 
and being in a new land, there is an adaptation in the leadership model. It is here that God 
places His hand on men and women to serve and lead as Judges. 

The judges themselves, a total of fifteen, are called by God to lead. The Judges' 
leadership, as described by Fausset, is that they were judges of righteousness not only in 
but for Israel.? As they lead the hand of God is with the people because of the Judge that 
God has called. When that Judge passed, the people fell back into their old bad routines. 

'8 Whenever the Lord raised up judges for them, the Lord was with the judge, and 

he delivered them from the hand of their enemies all the days of the judge; for the 

Lord would be moved to pity by their groaning because of those who persecuted 

and oppressed them. !? But whenever the judge died, they would relapse and 

behave worse than their ancestors, following other gods, worshiping them, and 
bowing down to them. They would not drop any of their practices or their 

stubborn ways. (Jg. 2:18-19) 


The Book of Judges has no identifiable author. The Talmud and other older 


traditions attribute the book's authorship to Samuel. This point of view is not widely 


3 A.R. Fausset, A Critical Expository Commentary On The Book Of Judges (USA: James and 
Klock Publishing), 2. 
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embraced nor is it supported by the writing style or composition of the book. John Lange 
gives this opinion on that tradition, “As to the authorship of the Book of Judges, the 
traditions which ascribe it to Samuel are ancient; but if in such obscure matters, one were 
to risk a conjecture, he would hardly attach himself to these traditions.”* 

Judges is believed to be the compiling of various sources to bring together this 
historical account of the establishment of Canaan as the home of the children of Israel. 
The various sections, from the introduction to the body also present different forms that 
point to this. Iain Duguid states, “The historical introduction presents a form of the 
traditional narrative of the conquest of Palestine that is parallel to the book of Joshua. The 
main portion of the book, comprising the narratives of the judges, appears to be based on 
oral or written traditions of a local observer.”*> The author or compiler of this book knew 
the Torah and the Book of Joshua as the early chapters are in a sense a retelling of the 
concluding narrative of Joshua. The book of Judges covers the transitional and 
adjustment period of the nation of Israel as they move from wilderness dwellers and 
fighting for the promised territory to occupants and inhabitants of that promised land. 

The period of time covered in Judges 2:6-23 should have been one of 
accomplishment and celebration for the children of Israel. They have conquered and are 
now possessing the land promised from the time of Abraham. After forty years of 
wandering in the wilderness, the wandering is over. Instead, they begin a pattern of 
turning away from God that troubles them throughout their time in this Land. In the 


Opening Up Commentary, Simon Robinson shares this, 


4 John Peter Lange et al., A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Judges (Bellingham, WA: Logos 
Bible Software, 2008), 7. 


5 Iain M. Duguid, “Judges,” in CSB Study Bible: Notes, ed. Edwin A. Blum and Trevin Wax 
(Nashville, TN: Holman Bible Publishers, 2017), 360. 
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Once the Promised Land had been conquered, the people of Israel should have 
entered into a time of consolidation that would have taken them from strength to 
strength. Instead they took their eyes off God and became attracted to the idols 
worshipped by the nations around them. This ushered them into the time of great 
turmoil which we read about in the book of Judges.° 


Textual Comparisons 

When comparing the translations of this particular narrative, Judges 2:6-23, four 
translations are being reviewed and considered. Those translations are the New Revised 
Standard Version (NRSV), English Standard Version (ESV), New American Study Bible 
(NASB) and the King James Version (KJV). Throughout the pericope, there are words 
each translation adopts based on its preference. For instance, in verse seven, “The people 
worshiped the Lord all the days of Joshua” (Jg. 2:7) The word worship is found 
throughout the verses in the NRSV, while the remaining three translations use served in 
place of worshipped. Worship elicits thoughts of religious reverence while serve gives a 
wider range of the Israelite's devotion to the foreign gods. 

The differences in word selection, when found multiple times, in this scripture 
point to an emphasis of varying degrees to which the nation of Israel has drifted away 
from the model of their ancestors. When referencing the previous generation, they are 
referred to as ancestors in the NRSV and fathers in the remaining translations. This is the 
result of the NRSV’s preference of using inclusive language in its translation. “In the 
vast majority of cases, however, inclusiveness has been attained by simple rephrasing or 


by introducing plural forms when this does not distort the meaning of the passage.””’ 


® Simon J Robinson, Opening up Judges, Opening Up Commentary (Leominster: Day One 
Publications, 2006), 8. 


’ The Holy Bible: New Revised Standard Version (Nashville: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1989). 
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When the anger of God is described we see three different translations all coming from 
the Hebrew word, charah, which means to burn or be kindled with anger.’ The NRSV and 
ESV describe the Lord’s anger as kindling against, the NASB elevates it to burned, while 
the KJV says the Lord’s anger was hot against Israel. 

The majority of textual variations found within the text, are not of such a nature 
that they offer a different rendering of the text, they appear as the result of preference and 
expression of magnitude. In verse seven the word outlived is replaced with survived, 
verse eleven the Israelites in the NRSV are called “people of.” “Sons,” and “children,” 
are used in the other versions. Verse nineteen offers another example of this with “behave 
worse” and “corruption” used interchangeably. 

Differences in the translations that offer another perspective on the reading are 
present as well. Verse ten presents an example of this. The NASB reads, “All that 
generation also were gathered to their fathers; and there arose another generation after 
them who did not know the Lord, nor yet the work which He had done for Israel.” (Jg. 
2:10 NASB) The “nor yet” amongst the four translations, the NASB and KJV include this 
implication that their knowledge of God intervening on behalf of their ancestors, while it 
is not known to them currently, it will be understood at a future point in time. In the 
twelfth verse there is an example of the different translations deciding to use a portion of 
the Hebrew as the words are closely related and depending on the interpretation may 
seem redundant. The words in question are “yalak” and “achar,” in reference to the 
children of Israel and their adulation of foreign gods. The NASB uses both words and 


translated them to “went after.” The remaining three translations only use yalak, 


8 Robert L. Thomas, New American Standard Hebrew-Aramaic and Greek Dictionaries: Updated 
Edition (Anaheim: Foundation Publications, Inc., 1998). 
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translating it to, followed. The use of went after, seems to imply a greater desiring for the 
foreign gods in Canaan. 

An interesting difference in translation is found in the thirteenth verse. When 
referring to a Canaanite goddess, the NRSV uses Astartes, while each of the other 
versions uses, Ashtaroth. They are all referring to the same goddess but choose two 
different forms of her name. These differences are not simply editorial choices, they 
highlight both the delicate work of translating as well as a cultural practice that included 
improperly referring to a deity as an insult. “Some interpreters have argued that the 
vowels in the Hebrew vocalization Ashtoreth can be explained by the expected vowel 
shifts between Ugaritic and biblical. Most, however, believe the vowels were meant to 
degrade the foreign goddess.” The vowels inserted that form the name Ashtaroth are the 
vowels used in the Hebrew word for shame. 

Verse fourteen describes the proximity of the adversarial nations with each 
translation describing it in a different way. In the NASB, around is used, the ESV uses 
surrounding, both using a single word while the NRSV and KJV use two words 
respectively, all around and round about. The translation is of two Hebrew words from 
which the editorial decision was made to use one or two words to capture their meaning. 
The following verse, which further details the consequences of the Children of Israel for 
turning away from God, displays differences in translation that emphasize the severity of 
abandoning the ways of their ancestors. Verse fifteen begins with the hand of the Lord 
firmly against the Israelites. In the ESV it is translated as being for harm, misfortune in 


the NRSV, but the NASB and KJV escalate this with their translation choice as they both 


° Peter B. Boeckel, “Ashtoreth,” ed. John D. Barry et al., The Lexham Bible Dictionary 
(Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2016). 
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use evil in their versions. This escalation emphasizes even more the weight of this 
penalty, that a God known for His goodness towards them, would stand against them, 
leaving them greatly, severely, terribly, distressed. 

Even with this transpiring, the sixteenth verse introduces judges, that God will 
raise up to deliver His people. The ESV translation uses saved in lieu of deliver, eliciting 
the theme or idea of salvation. Verse seventeen makes us aware that even this does not 
deter them from their ways, as they are described in the NRSV as lusting still for the 
other gods. The ESV and KJV go further in translating that they whored after those gods. 
The NASB translation gives a similar descriptive phrase in verse seventeen stating, “they 
played the harlot after other gods.” (Jg. 2:17 NASB) It is the presence of a judge that 
provides cover for the nation of Israel. Three of the translations use the word pity for the 
Hebrew word nacham, when it refers to what God has shown them, interestingly the KJV 
translated this word as repented. The visual given here is of a strong breath or even a sigh 
of exasperation from God towards the groans from the Israelites.!° God’s reaction to 
their groaning is connected to the appointment of a judge. When a judge died the people 
are described as relapsing in the NRSV and as turning back or retuning in the other 
translations. This description draws another tie to the activities and responses of their 
ancestors as they journeyed out of Egypt into the wilderness. 

“Why is the LORD bringing us into this land, to fall by the sword? Our wives and 

our little ones will become plunder; would it not be better for us to return to 


Egypt?” ‘So they said to one another, “Let us appoint a leader and return to 
Egypt.” (Nu. 14:3 NASB) 


10 James Strong, A Concise Dictionary of the Words in the Greek Testament and The Hebrew 
Bible (Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software, 2009), 77. 
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The concluding verses of this pericope offer two final translation choices of note. 
The first is an omission found in the NRSV translation. The twenty-second verse ends 
with “or not” in reference to the Israelites following the path of their ancestors. The 
translators of the NRSV decided to use these words as a preceding statement. In verse 
twenty-three all of these translations are similar, the point of focus here is that they point 
back to Joshua, who has by this time already died. This is of note as it grants further 
insight that the nations that would be used to facilitate the testing of the Children of God 
because of their disobedience, were not driven out generations earlier by their ancestors 


when Joshua was leading them into this land. 


Movement of the Text 

The content of this text, Judges 2:6-23, covers a variety of topics and time periods 
as it can and has been separated or categorized in a variety of ways. The NRSV groups 
the first five verses as “Israel’s Disobedience, verses 6-10 as “The Death of Joshua,” and 
verses 11-23 as “Israel’s unfaithfulness.” Various commentaries have also offered their 
breakdown of these verses of scripture. The Judges volume of the Berit Olam 
commentary collection entitles Chapter two, “A Look back and a look ahead.” Verses 6- 
10 are “Another look at Joshua,” 11-19 “A New Generation.” Verses 20-23 are included 
in the next section entitled, “The Other Nations. The Cambridge Bible Commentary 
grants a description to not just chapter two, but from chapter 2-12, as it records the period 
of Judges the title is “Israel under the Judges.” Verses 6-15 are entitled “Forsaking the 
Lord,” 16-19, “Deliverance by the Judges.” “The Nations which the Lord left” is the next 


section that includes verses 20-23. 
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The Anchor Bible commentary series includes the majority of Chapter two under 
the heading, “The History of Israel with the Judges.” Verses 6-10 is “The Generation 
Gap,” verses 11-23 are “The Pattern of the Period.” Judges 1-5, a commentary edited by 
A.D.H. Mayes includes Judges 2:6-23 under the general heading of “The Introduction,” 
verses 6-10, ““The New Generation,” verses 11-19, “The Pattern of History, verses 20-23, 
“The Punishment of Israel.” Judges and Ruth: God in Chaos, proposed two groupings for 
these verses. For verses 6-15, “Losing Our Children: “Another Generation Who Did Not 
Know The Lord.” Verses 23-23 are included under the heading “The Program.” 

Judges: At Risk in the Promised Land, includes Judges 2:6-23 in the prologue of 
the book, with the verses as a part of the subtheme “Theology of Sin and Grace.” This 
commentary also includes a more in depth outlining of the verses that highlights the focus 
on evil, God’s anger and God’s grace, 6-10 “Two Generations Contrasted,” 11-13, “The 
evil deeds of the post-Joshua generation,” 14-15 “God’s anger: enemy attacks, sore 
straits,” 16 “God’s grace: savior-judges,” 17 “Persistent Unfaithfulness,” 18 “God’s 
grace: support for the judges out of pity,” 19 “’’-More and Worse evil deeds,” 20-21 
“God’s anger: leaving the nations in place,” 22-23 “God’s grace: testing his people.” 

The thematic groupings found in these commentaries share some similarities and 
differences. From the overarching viewpoints that include the entire pericope to those 
that separate key blocks throughout the verses, there are a variety of breakdowns for this 
scripture passage. The signaling of a new Generation is key to what is transpiring in this 
pericope. Verses six through seven highlight that the era of Moses and Joshua is over. It 
is given its final salvo here as the groundwork is laid for what is to come in this new land. 


Verse eight informs us of the passing of Joshua, and his burial. His burial narrative is a 
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reminder that not only is he one who has led this nation into the land of the promise but 
first and foremost, he is a member of the tribe of Ephraim. This calling does not cancel 
out his cultural role as one who is a member of this tribe. He is buried in the portion on 
land allotted to his tribe at Timnath Heres, in the hill country of Ephraim. “So they buried 
him within the bounds of his inheritance in Timnath-heres, in the hill country of Ephraim, 
north of Mount Gaash.” (Jg. 2:9) This is a part of his inheritance. 

There is a change in time that is noted in verse 10, 

Moreover, that whole generation was gathered to their ancestors, and 
another generation grew up after them, who did not know the Lord or the work 

that he had done for Israel. (Jd. 2:10) 

This one sentence represents the passing away of an entire generation, the Joshua 
generation. It is during this time that the values and morals of the nation change; their 
knowledge and reverence of the mighty works of God in the lives of their ancestors cease 
to exist. The period of time is not clearly defined in the text; what can be surmised is that 
it was enough time for their history to be abandoned and way of living to take on an 
alternate form. A computation by Dr. John Lightfoot suggests at least a forty-year period 
transpires from God’s reckoning to the first judge, Othniel.'! 

The children of Israel have turned away from God; the God of Abraham Isaac and 
Jacob has been replaced with the gods of the Canaanites, namely Baal and the Astartes, 
as we find out in verse thirteen. Baal is a weather god associated with thunderstorms. '* 


The plural form of Baal, Baalim is used in the King James version, signaling that the 


'! Matthew Henry, Matthew Henry’s Commentary on the Whole Bible: Complete and Unabridged 
in One Volume (Peabody: Hendrickson, 1994), 328. 


'2 Paul J. Achtemeier, Harper & Row and Society of Biblical Literature, Harper’s Bible 
Dictionary (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1985), 84. 
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Israelites worshipped various Canaanite gods. The Astartes or Ashtaroth is another 
Canaanite goddess that Israel turns its devotion to. This is a goddess of the sea, the 
Harper’s Bible Dictionary ties these names to Ashoreth, the goddess of the sea. In their 
turning away from Yahweh, they have in essence begun worshipping foreign gods, most 


notably the gods of the sea and storms. 


Textual Analysis 

In Judges Chapter 2:6-23 this period of transition is shared. Studying the scripture, 
this grouping of the pericope is submitted and considered in light of this project, verses 6- 
7 The End of an Era, 8-9 Joshua’s Funeral, 10-13 A New Generation, 14-15 Uncovered, 
16-19 The Judge Factor, 20-23 Consequences. Verse 6 picks up after the speech given 
by Joshua in Joshua Chapter twenty-four. Verses six and seven mark The End of An Era. 
From the beginning of the Exodus journey the Nation and tribes have travelled together 
as a whole. Joshua is dismissing the people from a general assembly of sorts which as the 
norm. Here a paradigm shift is noted as “...the Israelites all went to their own 
inheritances to take possession of the land.” (Jg. 2:6) This moment marks the establishing 
of tribal territories. From the days of Moses and throughout the leadership of Joshua the 
model of the gathering of the whole assembly has been consistent. This was pivotal to 
escaping alive from Pharaoh and traversing the wilderness. Now as occupants of the land 
of promise, they have an inheritance. 

The following verses, give a brief insight into the passing of their leader Joshua. 
Verses eight and nine can be classified as Joshua’s Funeral. The two verses bring to light 


that Moses’ successor is now dead. Joshua led the nation into the land of their inheritance 
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and has seen this land for himself, but after one hundred and ten years of life he now dies, 
and the people bury him. While he is the leader of the nation at the time of his death, his 
burial site is tied to his tribal designation. As a member of the tribe of Ephraim the 
territory laid out for them is Gerzer, and there he is laid to rest. This is the end of the 
leadership model of Moses and Joshua. 

After the burial of Joshua, verses ten through thirteen, give us the first glimpse 
into the impact of his passing. Not just the passing of Joshua but those who are from his 
generation. This description speaks of those who have seen God move on behalf of the 
nation of Israel, leading them to possess the land of promise. A New Generation rises but 
they lack this knowledge that their ancestors possessed. They not only do not have the 
knowledge passed down to them from the previous generation, but they do not know the 
Lord as well. In the words of George Moore, “they had not shared those wonderful 
experiences which had been to their fathers the proof of Yahweh’s power and his jealous 
love for Israel, and made it inconceivable that they should turn from him to other gods.”!? 

This new generation is Uncovered. The fourteenth through fifteenth verses detail 
what happens when God removed his hand from the Nation of Israel. This uncovering 
leaves them susceptible to attack and plunder. It is not just a case of God’s hand no 
longer over them; it is now against them. All of this is a result of their actions that stem 
from their ignorance of the God of their ancestors. 

Fortunately, they do not remain in an everlasting state of exposure. Verses sixteen 
through nineteen introduce us to a new factor that will play a pivotal role in the 


leadership and guidance of the Nation of Israel. We are introduced to The Judge Factor 


'3 George Foot Moore, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges, International Critical 
Commentary (New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1910), 67. 
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in these verses. The establishment of Judges will provide a temporary covering for the 
nation, as the hand of God will be with them as long as there is a judge. The hand of God 
upon further discovery is with the Judge, not the nation. However, the assigning of the 
Judges does not stop the nation from their wicked ways, as they continue to turn towards 
other gods. 

Their actions do not come without Consequences. The closing verses of this 
pericope, twenty through twenty-three, make it clear that not only is God not pleased, but 
He is also very angry. His anger is due to their violation of the convent He has made 
with them as a people, a nation, and His children. The final summary is that God will no 
longer be with them as he was in the days of Joshua. The neighboring foreign nations will 
be a thorn in their side for turning away from the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

This moment is crucial to the future of the nation of Israel. And is pivotal to the 
use of this scripture for this project and its focus. The verses contained in this scriptural 
passage capture the impact of this break in leadership as well as the necessity to adapt to 
their new environment. Their leader has passed away and, in the scripture, there is no 
strategy, system or structure identified for them to enact for new leadership in the land 
they possess. No one is identified to succeed Joshua, there is no name raised to take up 
the mantle that has been left behind. He possessed it after Moses, but no one is appointed 
or anointed to carry on this leadership tradition. This was not for a short period of time; it 
lasts for the passing of a generation. 

The tenth verse signifies the dawning of a new age. The generation of Joshua has 
passed on. Joshua led a generation into the promised and who did not cross the Red Sea 


with Moses, Verse 10 is the next generational transfer or shifting as it calls them a 
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generation “who did not know the Lord or the work that he had done for Israel.” (Jg. 


2:10) This characterization is not new in the biblical history of the children of Israel. It is 
similar to the description of Pharaoh in the days of Joseph. “Now a new king arose over 
Egypt, who did not know Joseph.” (Ex. 1:8) In both cases the actions that follow were 
disadvantageous to the Israelites. In Genesis they go into four hundred plus years of 
forced labor, here there is a falling away from God as they do not have the knowledge of 
His miraculous works that provided safe passage for ancestors. While the New Revised 
Standard Version used the translation that they did not know the New American Standard 
Bible says they did not yet know the works of the Lord. This implies a foreshadowing 
that they will get to know His works firsthand. 

The nation of Israel will see the hand of God at work in the leadership of the 
Judges. The following chapters of the book of Judges tell of Othniel, Ehud, Deborah and 
other judges who have the hand of God on them. This doctoral study and project will 
focus on the period that leads to the Godly appointment of judges. The period of time in 
this biblical narrative takes the nation of Israel from the leadership of Joshua to a 
generation being lost, and ultimately adapting to a new form of leadership for the new 
land they now possess. 

As the Israelites now possess the land promised to them, their leadership model 
adapts by the hand of God. This paradigm shift happens after a generation has passed 
away. This doctoral study will seek to utilize the lessons from the actions and 
consequences in this pericope to develop leaders to adapt and prepare for changes in 
leadership. Not only to prepare for the change but to proactively plan and develop future 


leaders to step into leadership roles and positions. 
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First Baptist Church of Steelton is in a similar position to the nation of Israel in 


the pericope. The church is possessing a new land. The Covid-19 pandemic, which closed 
the doors to many churches for more than a year, has presented an opportunity for 
churches to adapt and welcome paradigm shifts. This is not just the case for the church 
as an organization but for lay leadership that will lead ministries and efforts that the 
church utilizes to further its mission. 

This is not the first time that the church has experienced and responded to a 
paradigm shift. First Baptist as a traditional Black Baptist church comes from a history of 
learning to adapt to changes in the church and society. The black church itself is a result 
of responding and adapting to a society that was rooted in racism and injustice. The early 
leadership of the black church provided a foundation that the church stands upon even 


today. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Black experience in America has been a tumultuous one, to say the least. 
From the oppressive system of chattel slavery, that robbed a people of their history and 
culture, to the current social injustices that exist, highlighted by the cries, “Black Lives 
Matter.” One of the stabilizing forces traditionally has been the Black church. In times of 
change, transition, and paradigm shifts the church has been central. In the Civil Rights 
movement of the 1960s, clergypersons were on the front lines. The civil rights movement 
has even been referred to as “The Second Reconstruction.” 

The first reconstruction took place in the late 1800s, 1863-1877, as African 
Americans, free from the bonds of legalized slavery in America, sought to find their place 
in the United States of America. Reconstruction was the period in which governmental 
leadership sought to reunite the previously divided country in the post-Civil War era. 
This pivotal period was the moment that an invisible institution became visible, the black 
church. The period of change moving from slavery and into the age of Reconstruction 
will be a focus of this Historical Foundation. This transitional period saw the necessity 
for adaptive leadership as the changes taking place in America could be categorized as 
entering into a new land. A blueprint for the church in this era in the person and ministry 


of George Liele will be examined. 
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Slavery has been called America’s original sin; it is one of the sources of 
contention that debilitated the American Union. When the North defeated the South, it 
was the beginning of the end for that chapter of American History and the start of a new 
day, Reconstruction. The Era of reconstruction upon reflection was not ideal either, but 
those who led in the church in particular, made an impact that is still felt today. Some 
denominations that exist today find their genesis in this time period as the walls of the 
institution of slavery began to crumble. Clergy that once ministered in the services 
controlled by their masters found new freedom that came with the abolishment of slavery. 

The first area that will be analyzed is the period of slavery and the religious 
experience that existed during that period. Included in this will be highlighting the culture 
that existed during this time and the general attitude towards African American religious 
practices. When slavery was abolished the mindsets that allowed it to exist, and flourish 
remained. Reviewing this period will lay the foundation for the context that existed and 
the cultural norms that Africans in America were accustomed to. This is key to 
understanding the gravity of going from the slave experience to one of being freed black 
men and women. 

Considering the period where slavery as a legal practice, George Liele will be the 
model lifted as one who ministered and led during that time. Liele established and 
pastored the first Black Baptist Church in America. His ministry and journey are key to 
establishing a model that proves to those coming after him that free black people can lead 
effective churches. While he precedes the Age of Reconstruction, he is a blueprint for the 


churches and leaders who would arise in his era and during Reconstruction. 
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The Age or period of The Reconstruction will be analyzed next. This period was 
critical to the development of the United States, coming forth from a fractured and in a 
real sense still fractured condition. While the war was over and won by the Union, the 
defeated parties were still present. The Confederacy was not sent to another location but 
rather Reconstruction is the result of the victors and the defeated having to now learn to 
live and work together. 

It is during Reconstruction that the “unrestrained” emergence of leaders in the 
Black church experience are raised up. The foundations of the Black church will be the 
next area that is covered. Not only does the Black Church come forth but also new 
leaders in the community of newly freed African Americans. Some appointed leaders, 
other leaders by circumstance, nevertheless, necessary leadership so that a generation 
would not be lost entering this new land. 

The aim is to process and analyze the leadership adjustments necessary to lead in 
this new reality. Just as there are changes in the modern-day church that require 


adjustments in leadership, this era can be reviewed as a model for today. 


Slave Religion 
The trans-Atlantic slave trade is a black eye that exists in the history of the United 
States. It is the part of American history that troubles some, even leading a group of 
educators in Texas to seek to have it renamed to involuntary relocation in their 


curriculum.! Nevertheless, it is a part of the foundations of this nation. For over 400 years, 


' Raja Razek, “A group of Texas educators proposed using the term 'involuntary relocation’ rather 
than slavery when teaching 2nd graders” CNN (July 2022), https://www.cnn.com/2022/07/02/us/texas- 
group-proposes-school-slavery-language/index.html. 
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Africans were transported by force to a foreign land, not for a new opportunity at life but 
rather to serve at the behest of masters and slave owners as free labor. A nation that 
boasted religious freedom achieved its greatness by whipping the backs of African men 
and women, separating families, and treating people as nothing more than property 
because of their skin color. 

Despite this horrific background, a culture was formed by those who were 
enslaved. Primarily focusing on the South, which continued operating with slavery as a 
legal practice until the Civil War, those who found themselves living in captivity formed 
rituals, practices, and norms that created a sense of community while in a state of 
oppression. John Blassingame writes, 

The slaves cultural or social heritage and way of life determined the norms of 

conduct, defined roles and behavioral patterns, and provided a network of 

individual and group relationships and values which molded personality in the 
quarters.” 

The fervor of slave masters varied as some would allow for slaves to participate in 
and develop a social environment amongst the plantations. While others would go as far 
as locking the doors of the slave quarters to ensure that no one took part in other activities 
than what was allowed by the authority on the premises.* The universal priority of the 
slave owners was that no other activities interfere with their work being accomplished. 
This persistent oversight was not able to prevent not only a culture from developing but 


the early stages of birthing the Black Church. 


? John Blassingame, The Slave Community (New York: Oxford University Press, 1979), 106. 
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The Africans who were forced to America aboard slave ships, bound and chained, 


were not absent of faith. While separated from a sense of normalcy, enslaved Africans 
were in some cases able to hold on to parts of their African culture. Absent of the exact 
origins of their culture they did not necessarily lose their cultural identity or their 
awareness of it.* In this new land they did not completely lose themselves. As they lived 
on American soil the development of a slave culture included ties to African cultures. It 
was not the same as it was in their homeland, but there were seeds of their African 
traditions in the slave culture. In his book, Slave Religion, Albert Raboteau shares this, 
It is important to remember also that no single African culture or religion, once 
transplanted in alien soil, could have remained intact: it was inevitable that the 
slaves would build new societies in the Americas which would be structured in 
part for their diverse backgrounds in different African societies, in part for the 
experience of enslavement in a new environment.° 
The culture birthed from enslaved people included the religious experience. Some 
of the African people came to America with a religious tradition they ascribed to. 
Whether it was Islam, Christianity, or an African religious tradition, they were not 
ignorant of the value of religious community and religious encounters. 
With that as the background, there were still American Christian missionaries 
who sought to evangelize enslaved people. In some cases, there were genuine efforts to 
present the gospel to Africans in America, there were also less than righteous reasons as 


well. Due to a lack of understanding, there were misconceptions by Whites of the African 


religious practices and beliefs. This was also seen when European whites travelled to 


4 William Montgomery, Under Their Own Vine and Fig Tree (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1993), 1. 
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Africa.® Then there were those who sought to present a Christianity that would cause 
slaves to see their plight as something to embrace. Scriptures were intentionally 
highlighted in the services for the slave to accept their place in America. This limited the 
ability of white missionary’s humanitarian efforts because of their ties to slavery.’ With 
slavery still the law of the land in the South, missionaries not only shared a version of 
their faith, but northern missionaries would expand their efforts in the age of 


reconstruction to include supporting the educational efforts of African Americans. 


George Liele and the First Black Baptist Church 

This time of legalized slavery and a filtered faith includes an intriguing 
phenomenon in the later part of the 1700s. It is during this time, around the time of the 
revolution that the establishment of independent Black congregations and denominations 
started.® Richard Allen, Absalom Jones, and the AME church are well-known examples 
of this. Their departure, rather their forcible removal from the St. George’s Methodist 
Church and the forming of what would become the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
transpired in 1787, a time when slavery was still a legal practice in America.? The Black 
Baptist Church in America has its roots in this time as well. While black people were still 
enslaved, there were those who were free as well. Some purchased their freedom, while 


others were given their freedom by their masters. One such individual was George Liele. 
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Liele was born into slavery in Virginia and would become the first ordained Black 
Baptist Minister in Georgia. 

George Liele was born to Liele and Nancy, who were enslaved under Henry 
Sharpe. While born in Virginia, Sharpe would relocate his family and operations further 
south to Georgia. Liele's father had a unique distinction as a slave, and as a black man, he 
was described as the only black person who knew the Lord in a spiritual way in the 
country.!° This sentiment was not only expressed about George, but even as he grew up, 
he had not just a knowledge but a fear of God that would shape his life. Liele expresses 
this in his own words: 

I always had a natural fear of God from my youth, and was often checked in 

conscience with thoughts of death, which barred me from many sins and bad 

company. I knew no other way at that time to hope for salvation but only in the 
performance of my good works.!! 

During this time there were preachers and evangelists that would travel and 
preach in different regions so that people might accept a personal relationship with Jesus 
Christ. It was at one of these gatherings that Liele would ultimately make this decision 
and begin a new transformational chapter in his life and be baptized by Rev. Matthew 
Moore. All of this transpired while he is still a slave to Henry Sharpe. 

This moment of Baptism is more than just a spiritual transformation, it opens the 
door to a transition in the leadership journey that Liele is on. His passion and fervor for 
God drive him to want to see his fellow slaves embrace this same relationship and 


knowledge of Him for themselves. Henry Sharpe would see this, and as a Deacon in his 
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church, he has Liele licensed to preach and ordained as a minister. And as a slave, he was 
granted permission by his owner to share with other slaves on plantations about Christ. 
This work would lead to congregations and churches forming under the direct influence 
of Liele’s leadership and preaching. Michael Friday writes of this experience, 

Liele was licensed to preach that very same year and, remarkably, founded his 

first, second, and perhaps, even third church that very same year! All this took 

place before Liele was even ordained a minister; that happened two years later, in 

1775! Liele was the first Black person ever to be ordained as a Christian minister 

in the United States. ! 

This calling on Liele’s life occurs at the same point in time that Black 
congregations are organizing in America, including Baptists. Lincoln and Mamiya write, 
“The Black Baptists were pursuing no overt political revolts but rather were struggling to 
carve out a religious space in the midst of the southern plantations that defined their lives 
as slaves.”!3 George Liele would become the minister to birth the first Black Baptist 
Churches in America. Liele is connected to the founding of a church in Yama Craw, 
outside of Savannah from 1777 to 1782.'* He is also listed as establishing the Silver Bluff 
Baptist Church on the South Carolina Bank of the Savannah River, not far from Augusta, 
Georgia. The year of the official founding of the church is in question due to the 


historical record being different from the date on the cornerstone of the building. The 


historical record lists a time between 1773 and 1775 as the date the church was 
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established, while the cornerstone on the present church building has 1750 as the year the 
church was founded."® 
Liele was granted permission to do the work of ministry while enslaved. He 
remained enslaved by Henry Sharpe until 1775. It was at this time that his owner decided 
to free him. This decision came as a result of seeing the ministry gifting on Liele’s life. E. 
Franklin Frazier writes, “Because of his ‘unusual ministerial gifts’, he was permitted to 
preach on plantations and later he was liberated by his master to carry on his work as a 
minister.”!® Once freed the establishment and work of the churches were able to flourish. 
As the first black Baptist minister in America, Liele seemed to signal a shift in 
America. Although as a leader of congregations in the south he would continue, 
encountering friction that resulted from a nation battling against the British as well as 
itself. The Revolutionary War with Britain would lead to the ending of Liele’s physical 
ministry in America. During the War, his former owner, Henry Sharpe was killed. Milton 
Sernett describes the stalling of the Sliver Bluff work due to this, 
During the hostilities between the Colonials and the British, the Silver Bluff 
Church broke up. Many of the slaves came to Savannah seeking freedom at the 
hands of the English troops. George Liele, manumitted by his Loyalist master, 
began to preach to the refugee slaves in and about Savanah. Upon the death of 
former master, “killed by the king’s service, by a ball which shot off his hand,” 
Liele reported, there was an attempt to enslave him again.'’ 


With the death of Sharpe, the freedom of Liele would be called into question. 


While he was given his freedom by Sharpe, the ownership of Sharpe’s estate fell into the 
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hands of his heirs, and they were not first-hand witnesses to the conversion and ministry 
gifting of George Liele. As such, they were not inclined to allow him to continue as a 
freedman due to his “unusual ministry gifts.” The ministry of Liele and others impacted 
the whites that sat in the services where they ministered. Stacey Floyd-Thomas and others 
in their compilation work on Black Church Studies wrote of Liele and like-minded 
enslaved preachers during this time period, “ They thereby influenced white people’s 
perception of how services should be conducted.”!® 

Liele is a remarkable model of leading in a transitional state. His life experience 
has frequent transitions from enslaved to licensed and ordained slave preacher, but not 
ending there. He continues growing as a leader and minister to the point that his owner is 
moved to set him free., albeit temporarily. When Henry Sharpe dies, the distaste of his 
family and others for Liele’s liberation leads them to have him imprisoned and his 
freedom called into question. John Davis writes, 

Soon after the death of Mr. Sharpe there arose those who were dissatisfied 
with George’s liberation. He was taken and thrown into prison, but by producing 
his manumission papers was released. To extricate himself from this unpleasant 
situation Liele became obligated to a Colonel Kirkland. At the evacuation of 
Savannah by the British he was partly obliged to come to Jamaica as an 
indentured servant for money he owed Colonel Kirkland.!? 

His transitions continue as he and his family, now in Jamaica are once again indebted to 
someone else, but they continue in ministry as well. 


Liele worked to achieve his freedom once again and in doing so he began a 


church in Jamaica and leads a vibrant ministry there. Even while in Jamaica his impact 
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continued in the previous locations where he served. The mantle of George Liele was 
picked up by those he baptized with both congregations in Sliver Bluff and Yama Craw 
continuing the work started by Liele. In Sliver Bluff Jesse Peter would revive the 
ministry and build on the foundations of Liele. This is believed to have led to the 
formation of the First African Church of Augusta.?? While in Yama Craw, Liele left 
behind a congregation of baptized believers that would become the First African Baptist 
Church of Savanah under the leadership of Andrew Bryan, whom Liele baptized.”! The 
history page of the First African Baptist Church of Savanah lists George Liele as their 
founder on their website.” 

As a slave, Liele preaches and has a hand in the formation of multiple 
congregations before Reconstruction. It would be a foundation that the religious leaders 
for ages to come would stand upon. When reviewing the Book, George Liele's Life and 
Legacy: An Unsung Hero by David T. Shannon Sr., John Saillant categorizes the lengths 
of Liele’s reach and impact this way, “To a lesser degree this volume casts Liele as a 
predecessor of twentieth-century black theology and a mirror for the twenty-first century 


Christian concerns.””? 
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Attempted Reconstruction 


The friction between the north and the south, The Union and the Confederacy, 
came to head with the Civil War, 1861-1865. With the Union being victorious, the dark 
days of slavery were coming to an end. Those days of slavery being a legal practice were 
now numbered but the mindsets were still going to be a part of the way of life in America. 
The mindset that wanted to continue the practice and the mindset of the Confederacy as a 
separate entity. “Despite military defeat, whites had not forsaken the basic tenant of 
slavery, natural law decreed that one group should submit to the authority of another.””4 

That mindset would prove to be consequential in the long run to the efforts of a 
true Reconstruction of the Union and the ushering in of a new age. The promise presented 
in the early days of Reconstruction would not last, but they are worth analyzing when 
considering how to lead in a changing world. The Civil War ended in 1865; 
Reconstruction began with the conclusion of the war. Now freed African Americans 
began to seek out their place in society. In the South, this was especially trying with the 
remnants of slavery still fresh. Freed slaves needed places to come together as a 
community, and to aid them as they enter a familiar yet foreign new world. 

This challenge would pave the road that led to the rising up of the Black Church. 
In the days of slavery, the church of the enslaved was known as The Invisible Institution 
but now that would come to light as African Americans were free to worship in their own 
spaces with their preachers free to preach what they wanted. While many of the enslaved 


sat in the white services, they did not always agree with what was preached.”> 
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Attempts were made to present a false sense of Christianity to the enslaved, but it 
did not stay with them into the age of Reconstruction. The design of white southern slave 
masters was to present a God that would be displeased with attempts to seek freedom 
while enslaved. For slaves who could read, there was a Slave Bible that did not include 
scriptures that would lead them to see God as a liberator. They could not have them read, 
as was in the case of Demark Vesey, that slavery was wrong. Vesey, a man who 
purchased his freedom, gained an understanding of God after reading the Bible for 
himself. This understanding and view of God guided him to lead other slaves in a revolt 
in Charleston, SC. in 1822.7¢ 

A censored teaching was not able to stop the truth of the scriptures from coming 
forth to enslaved people. Even with the fallacy of the slave Bible, the truth still made its 
way into the hearts of those living enslaved lives. Albert Raboteau and Timothy Smith 
refer to two verses that were held in high regard and often quoted or written by Christian 
Slaves in America, Psalm 68:31 “Princes shall come out of Egypt...” and Acts 17:26, 
“made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face of the earth.””’ The 
emphasizing of verses like these are smoke signals to the invisible institution that existed 
in the midst of slavery. 

With the ending of the civil war, the church was no longer incognito, it was alive 
and the faith that sustained African Americans while in chains, would be critical as the 
chains came off. Not only was their faith of critical importance, but the faith and support 


of Northern churches was beneficial to newly freed men, women, and families during 
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Reconstruction. One of the opportunities that was now available to newly freed slaves 
was access to education without reprimand. Freed slaves had a desire to learn and be 
educated. Wanting to read was also tied to their religious development and that of their 
churches. As William Montgomery shares, “Education also carried an important religious 
significance; it provided access to the Bible, which religious people regarded as the 
ultimate source of knowledge and understanding.””® 

Education opened a door for those in the north to aid freed slaves living in the 
fractured south. These efforts during Reconstruction were supported and encouraged by 
black clergy, including James Lynch an African Methodist Episcopal missionary. He 
raised the question of funding the education of the estimated 800,000 colored children in 
the South. The response of funding came from northern white missionaries as well as the 
government, who previously established the Freeman’s Bureau to aid in the advancement 
of freed slaves. Montgomery shares more about the Freeman’s Bureau, 

During the months following the Confederate surrender, schools operated and 

supported by northern whites spread rapidly through the hinterlands of the South. 

In forming the Freedmen's Bureau, Congress gave it a mandate that included 

overseeing the establishment of common schools for the former slaves.”? 
The northern missionaries believed this opportunity to provide education in the south as a 
wide-open mission field and they came in large numbers. Daniel Stowell shared these 
numbers. 

By 1865 all four of the major northern evangelical denominations (Baptist, 

Methodist, New School Presbyterian, and Old School Presbyterian) had begun 


evangelistic and educational work in the South. In April 1865, the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society already had 120 missionaries, teachers, and 
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assistants in the South. The American Baptist Publication Society resolved in that 

year as well to raise a fund of $50,000 “to appoint Sunday School colporteurs or 

missionaries to traverse Southern States; to reorganize Sunday-schools among the 
whites, and start them among the blacks.”° 

Freed Slaves integrating into society was not an easy task in the south. This space 
gave rise to new leaders in both the religious and political space. Some of these leaders 
were one in the same. It was not uncommon for there to be clergy politicians. The role 
that clergy played in the community for freed slaves allowed them to stand on the front 
lines when it came to the politics of reconstruction.*! The religious leadership of the Era 
of Reconstruction modeled the necessity and ability to adapt and shift in role and mindset 
when necessary. As slaves there was nothing resembling a black minster/politician in the 
south, but as the times changed clergy persons not only adapted, but they also sought the 
best way to lead people during these times. During this era of Reconstruction there were 
sixteen African Americans who served in Congress. Richard Harvey Cain was one of the 
minister politicians, as he served as both a Congressman and the Pastor of African 
Methodist Episcopal churches.** 

Entering the political arena was one approach, but this could not stand alone. To 
only approach the challenges encountered by becoming a part of society from the 
political lens would be short-sighted. The sentiment that governmental solutions had 
limitations was penned by abolitionist, Frederick Douglass as well. 


The Civil Rights Bill and the Freedman’s Bill Bureau Bill and the proposed 
constitutional amendments, the amendments already adopted and recognized as 
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the law of the land, do not reach the difficulty, and cannot, unless the whole 


structure of the government is changed from a government by states to something 

like a despotic central government, with power to control even the municipal 

regulations of the states, and to make them conform to its own despotic will.*? 
Douglass saw the limitations of the governmental changes and policies that were 
proposed and even those already enacted as a part of the attempt to reconstruct the Union. 
Part of this was due to the attitudes of the people in the south including those who were in 
elected positions in the south. While he projected that an overhaul of the system is what it 
would take, he neither though it was possible nor desirable. 

The strategy of freed slaves in the south was not one-tiered. It was not only 
focused on the political positioning but there was also a holistic approach that included 
feeding both the mind and the spirit of black people in the south. To fulfill this the church 
was a central and essential component. The education of African Americans was not 
something that was only entrusted to the will or presence of Northern missionaries. It was 
desired by blacks that they are educated by blacks. Those coming from a shared 
experience would be able to relate and translate in the learning spaces differently than 
those who were foreign to their experience. As Montgomery writes, 

The churches assumed a prominent role in planning for and implementing 

programs of personal and racial uplift through education. As one of the few 

institutions that was able to provide organization and cohesion within the southern 
black population in the immediate postwar years, they were in a position to 
perform many useful functions on behalf of education. They mustered the 
personnel and furnished some of the money and other supplies that were required 
to operate schools. Educated clergymen or their wives and members of their 
congregations served as teachers. Church buildings functioned as schoolhouses. 


Congregations raised funds to pay teachers’ salaries, purchase books, or rent 
additional space for classrooms and to accommodate teachers.*4 
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Taking a position or role of leadership in an age where the world around you is 
being put together in every facet is quite an endeavor. With the church remaining a pillar 
in the life of blacks in the south, its leadership took up the mantle. Whether it was serving 
as elected officials, setting up and even teaching at schools, they continued to meet the 
need. These other areas of responsibility do not change that assignment of those who 
were leaders of congregations. This too was new to them. No longer were they simply the 
allowed mouthpieces for a gathering permitted by a plantation owner, but the newly freed 
status of African Americans gave rise to more black churches and denominations being 


established. 


The Black Church 

The services of the black churches differed from the experiences had when the 
enslaved attended churches either with their slave owners or on the plantations. Those 
services and the messages shared there were intent on keeping the enslaved with an 
enslaved mindset and disposition. This was not fulfilling and led some to seek out private 
prayer meetings or services not overseen by the plantation overseer, and if caught they 
could be severely flogged.*> With reconstruction this was no longer a /egally punishable 
offense, this experience could be shared no longer under the shadow of night but in the 
light of day. The foundations laid by the invisible institution and built upon by black 


denominations, not supported the Black Church in this new age. 
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Clergy persons were now a part of congregations without the restrictions that 
existed before in certain remaining areas. The uniqueness of merging the Invisible 
Institution with the institutional church of the Negroes is shared by Frazier, 

The most obvious result of merging the “invisible institution” of the church which 

had grown up among the slaves with the institutional church of the Negroes who 

were free before the Civil War was the rapid growth in the size of the Negro 

church organization.*° 
The messages and the spiritual expression were uniquely genuine to the black experience 
in America in these services. The white evangelist who traveled to the south and ran tent 
meetings were charismatic, but the black preaching of the Reconstruction was unique as 
well. The way in which black preachers presented the message was different, in terms of 
the prose and poetry, the vivid imagery, and the oratorical skill displayed.*’ The messages 
and presentation were authentic to the shared experiences of African Americans. 

With legalized slavery in the rear-view, the struggles of African American’s 
remained. Reconstruction was the attempt of the Union to come together after a Civil 
War. The governmental leadership of the North had this as their main priority and in the 
midst, they lost view of how decisions would impact the freed slaves in the south. Part of 
this effort to bring all of the states into alignment included restoring the power of the 
Southern states allowing them to continue to oppress African Americans in a new manner. 
The pulpits of the Black Churches were not silent to this plight and pain of the people. 
Now that they did not have an overseer in the midst of their congregations, they wear 


able to minister to those who were oppressed freely. 
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This freedom to lead, serve and preach impacted other African Americans in a 
variety of ways, including awakening in them a call to lead and serve as God called them. 
Jarena Lee, who is noted as the first African American woman to preach, recalls hearing 
Rev. Richard Allen, the founder of the African Methodist Episcopal church, preach to her 
distressed condition and his preaching brought her to tears and affected her heart.** The 
leadership displayed by the clergy of the Black Church during Reconstruction was 
essential to the new foundations being laid for freed people of color in the former 
Confederate states. 

Many have concluded that the Era of Reconstruction was not successful. This 
period did lay the groundwork for the Klu Klux Klan and the lynching of people of color. 
It also sets up the segregationist movements and the days of Jim Crow and Bull Connor 
in the South that modeled separate but equal, but it was anything but equal. The response 
to these hateful groups, acts, and policies found its footing in the Black Church. A church 
that rose up during Reconstruction. A church led by preachers that were the children and 
grandchildren of those former slaves who learned how to lead as freed people leading 
free but still oppressed people. Concerning this time Evelyn Higginbotham writes, 

As race relations worsened in the post-Reconstruction years, the resurgence of 

racial doctrines of self-help, uplift, black pride, economic solidarity, and other 

forms of collective action found spokesmen as ideologically far apart as Booker T. 

Washington and W.E.B. Dubois. Optimism about Civil Rights and political 

inclusion yielded to cynicism. Blacks strove as best they could to derive power 

from their otherwise separate and unequal status. The milieu encouraged black 


religious leaders, like black leaders in other walks of life, to adopt a race- 
conscious disclosure.°? 
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Just as the church changed then it is still changing today. There is still oppression 


that exists and must be confronted. As Frederick Douglas implied then, it remains true 
today, it can’t be done by the government alone. Today’s religious leaders, not just 
Pastoral leaders but lay and ministry leaders, can reference the models laid before us by 
George Liele and the clergy of the south during Reconstruction. 

The clergy adapted to the times they lived in. If they remained in some cases the 
mouth pieces for an oppressive gospel, their message would have been irrelevant and 
more costly, it would not have liberated the people to take up the mantle and grow the 
church to the point that is leads the march and the fight in the 1960s, standing up for civil 
rights for people of color in America. They took up the call to adapt to a new reality and 
embrace the freedom that came with it. The freedom that came with the enforcement of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, the ending of legalized slavery in America, and the 
beginning of the Era of Reconstruction, gave new freedom for black men and women in 
America, called by God to lead an oppressed people into a new reality. The liberation 
experienced would be revealed not only in the era but also in the gospel message as the 


Black church continued to develop. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Leadership development in churches can seem like a repetitive never-ending 
process if there is no cohesion when changing or transitioning lay leaders. Exposing lay 
leaders to a model of leadership that ties one to another, impacts the continued growth of 
current, future, and potential leaders. In the book of Judges, the impact of disjointed 
leadership is displayed as each new leader rises after the falling away of a generation. 
The clergy who led during the Era of Reconstruction in the United Stated modeled how 
strong leadership can make an impact during a transitional time. The freedom and 
liberation they experienced shaped the foundations of a church that would challenge the 
injustices in America a few decades later. 

A theology that uplifts justice and freedom and has roots in changing perspectives 
of the gospel message is Black Liberation Theology. This theological approach ascribes 
to God being the God of the oppressed. It is a different approach than that of the 
American slaveholders and white evangelists who presented a God and a gospel that 
oppresses and is not about the business of liberation when it came to enslaved people. 
Black Liberation Theology takes the same scriptures and presents them with a different 
outcome. 

This paper will begin with the roots of Black Liberation theology, which laid the 


groundwork for the theological framework for this project. Liberation theology is not 
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exclusive to those who have the Black experience in America, but for all who are in an 
oppressed reality. It is that theology that will be discussed as it provides the keys to what 
would become Black Liberation theology. 

The progression to Black Liberation theology is the next area we will examine. 
The theological perspective that gave rise to the voices that have spoken truth to power 
and have stood against oppression can guide those who seek to find their voice as leaders 
today in a time where oppression still exists. The God of the oppressed is not an 
understanding of God that is shared by all, and this paper will lift up some of the 
viewpoints that oppose this theological framework. 

Black liberation theology is in part a response to white supremacy, a mindset, and 
in churches a theology of oppression and injustice. Black Liberation theologians, such as 
James Cone, shaped this branch of theology to express that God is the God of the 
oppressed. This was a necessary perspective when compared to the preaching and 
messages that Blacks received while enslaved from plantation-approved preachers and 
misguided missionaries. The next part of this paper will argue that neglecting to develop 
and raise the next leaders is a continuation of the injustice that Cone and other 
theologians speak against. The absence and unwillingness to pass the baton is a form of 
injustice and a grave disservice to those who are members of a church or ministry. 

The conclusion of this paper will highlight the impact of Black Liberation 
theology on today’s lay leadership in the church. This theological viewpoint is key to 
leadership identifying the necessity of leadership preparation and transition. Those who 
are appointed or elected to serve in ministries in a limited timeframe can make an impact 


on the ministries they serve and the church as a whole. 
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Liberation 


When it comes to liberation, the scripture, Galatians 5:1 is one that comes to mind. 
“For freedom, Christ has set us free. Stand firm, therefore, and do not submit again to a 
yoke of slavery.” (Gal. 5:1) Untying the gospel message and freedom is a herculean 
effort. Yet it has been the reality for some who claim to represent God. The wars, acts of 
aggression, insurrections, and oppressive actions that have taken place in the name of 
God are peppered throughout the annuls of history. James Cone raises this point in his 
book, God of the Oppressed, “It is ironic that America with its history of injustice to the 
poor (especially the black man and the Indian) prides itself as being a Christian nation. (Is 
there really such an animal?)”! 

Notably, in the United States was the attempt to evangelize enslaved Africans 
with the message of Jesus Christ and present a version that would allow them to remain 
enslaved. Dissociating liberation from that message was an intentional act to keep the 
benefits of free labor. Liberation and the gospel message go hand in hand. This chapter 
will examine the reversal of this undermining perspective of the gospel. The liberating 
power of the gospel is one that has not only been expressed in terms of the African- 
American context. It was modeled in the preaching of Black clergy in the post-slavery 
Black Church. The framework of Liberation Theology is often traced to Latin America. 
The wrestling of thought that led to both Liberation Theology and Black Liberation 
Theology occurred seemingly consecutively. It was in the 1960s that both theological 


viewpoints were expressed and presented. 
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Liberation Theology 


Context 
In Latin America, friction existed between practicing Catholics there and what 
they saw with the Catholic Church. Missionaries were sent to share in that region, and it 
led to a strong Catholic body in Latin America. But from its outset, there was a 
disconnect with the Latin American version of Roman Catholicism. In its context the 
church serving the interest of the powerful and the church as mission-oriented did not line 
up together.” There was a disconnect between the Catholic Church and those in Latin 
America. 
They saw the church as posturing from a perspective that was not theirs but rather 
a reflection of other contexts notably, Europe and the United States. Alfred Hennelly 
writes, 
As regards the development of liberation theology, however, I believe that there 
was one phenomenon or realization in the Latin American church that was crucial. 
This was the awareness, gradually and painfully emerging into consciousness, that 
for centuries it had been a “mirror” church, reflecting the experience, pastoral 
approaches, and theological works of Europe and to a lesser extent of the United 
States. In the 1950s it took the first hesitant steps on a new and unexplored path, a 
path leading to the formation of a “source” church- that is, one that drew its 
inspiration and sustenance from its own historical and cultural experience, form 
its own pastoral needs and challenges, and, as a result of all this, from its own 
unique approach to the practice of Christian reflection that is called theology. It 


was only alter (in 1971, to be exact) that this indigenous type of reflection began 
to be referred to as the “theology of liberation.”? 
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A message, mission, and models that did not line up was the reality for Latin 
American Catholics and paved the way for a council in Medellin, Columbia in 1968. It 
was here that the birthing of Liberation Theology in Latin America would take place. The 
groundswell for this fresh approach had taken place for some time. The policies that were 
being enacted, developmentalist polices, were not working. It was becoming evident that 
in the long run, this would lead to a negative outcome for the Latin American people. 
Gustavo Gutierrez expounds on this, “The developmentalist approach has proven to be 
unsound and incapable of interpreting the economic, social, and political evolution of the 
Latin American continent.” 

Discerning the times, the Catholic leadership in Latin America took action and 
dedicated themselves to standing up against this injustice. They were not alone in this 
effort as various leaders in the church, both Pastors and Scholars stood with them. One of 
the theologians, Gustavo Gutierrez gives this description: 

To characterize Latin America as a dominated and oppressed continent naturally 

leads one to speak of the liberation and above all to participate in the process. 

Indeed, /iberation is a term which expresses a new posture of Latin Americans. 

The failure of reformist efforts has strengthened this attitude.° 
Content 

The approach of Liberation Theology considers people whose life reality is living 
within a system that has them bound. As such it raises questions, where is God, what 


does God say and how does God feel about this? From that the point of view of the 


church and Christianity when it comes to matters of life experience or a social gospel 
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must be considered. The Christian mentality is raised by Gutierrez in its traditional sense 
he writes, "The plan for the kingdom of God has no room for a profane historical plan."° 
This view saw the role of the church as one that was purely focused on the benefit of the 
church. This perspective is drawn from the theological viewpoints of St. Augustine.’ 

While the traditional view does not illicit a responsibility in the public square the 
position of New Christendom produces and differing perspective. This approach, which 
begins around the 16" century gives glimpses into what would lead toward a theology of 
liberation. The approach of New Christendom found St. Thomas Aquinas’ thoughts and 
theological stances as those worth upholding. Gutierrez shares this about Aquinas’ 
teaching of grace, “St. Thomas Aquinas’s teaching that grace does not suppress or 
replace nature, but rather perfects it, opened the door to possibilities of a more 
autonomous and disinterested political action.” 

Theology, more so Theologians, approached theological discourse as purely 
concerned with salvation, not the liberation of people. These words from Edward 
Schillebeeck echo this sentiment, 

It is evident that thought is also necessary for action. But the Church has for 

centuries devoted her attention to formulating truths and meanwhile did almost 


nothing to better the world. In other words, the Church focused on orthodoxy and 
left orthopraxis in the hands of nonmembers and nonbelievers.® 


The reality of this statement is what Liberation theology contends against. 
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The viewpoint that understanding God through the lens and experience of the 
oppressed poor is what this theology is bult upon. A key thesis of Liberation theology is 
expressed and expounded upon by Jon Sobrino and Ignacio Ellacuria, 

The primary, basic viewpoint of the theology of liberation, as of any theology, is 
the givenness of faith; its secondary, particular viewpoint, as one theology among 
others, is the experience of the oppressed. This means that while the larger 
horizon of liberation theology will always be the plane of salvation, its secondary 
horizon is the concrete, historical process of the liberation of the poor. In other 
words, at the ultimate root of liberation theology, whether thematically or 
operatively, is objective (positive) faith, the word of God, or revelation. This is 
what makes it theology. But this is not all. Next, structurally and dialectically 
connected to the perspective of objective faith, comes the perspective of the 
oppressed, that is, subjective faith. This is what makes our theology precisely a 
theology of liberation.’ 

Latin American Catholics saw the environment and societal state around them and 
brought forth a new perspective of the God they worshipped and the gospel they believed 
in from this viewpoint. There was a momentum to not be overcome by the oppression, 
injustice and lack of being recognized. They could have succumbed to the trap of 
oppression that Paulo Freire states as, “Oppression is so potent a thing that it produces 
fear of freedom.’’!° This refusal to simply accept the position of the oppressed was the 
reality taking place amongst black people in the United States. The development of not 


just a liberation theology but a Black Liberation Theology could be considered long 


overdue at this point, but the zeitgeist of the 1960s was the point of commencement. 


® Jon Sobrino and Ignacio Ellacuria, Systematic Theology : Perspectives From Liberation 
Theology: Readings From Mysterium Liberationis (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1996), chap. 1, accessed 
June 7, 2022, https://search-ebscohost- 
com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/login.aspx?direct=true&db=nlebk& AN=1880853&site=ehost-live. 


'0 Paulo Freire, “Conscientizing as a Way of Liberating,” in Liberation Theology : A Documentary 
History, ed. Alfred T. Hennelly (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1990), 12. 
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Black Liberation Theology 


Context 

In the 1960s America was in the midst of the Civil Rights movement. This period 
has also been referred to as The Second Reconstruction, as calls for equality for black 
people rang loud to truly make it a land of liberty and justice of all. Differencing 
approaches were taken as to how to overcome the injustices that African Americans were 
confronted with during this time. Dr. Martin Luther King was known as a proponent of 
non-violent civil disobedience. Others like Malcolm X and Stokely Carmichael have been 
identified as promoting taking a more forceful approach. It was Stokely Carmichael, a 
one-time leader of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, who is often credited 
with making popular the declaration, “Black Power!” The idea of black power is a 
proponent of what would become Black Liberation Theology. 

The Black Power movement itself was birthed amongst a new sense of Black 
Nationalism. With new leadership emerging in the Black Community and a nation that 
continue to devalue and disrespect the respectable protests of those fighting for Civil 
Rights, a perfect storm for the birthing of Black Liberation Theology was upon the nation. 
In June of 1966, during the Meredith Mississippi Freedom March, the phrase and cries of 
Black Power were unleashed.'! 

Black Power is the opposite of the black oppression that existed in America since 


the first enslaved African stepped foot on its soil in Jamestown, Virginia in 1619. James 


'! Gayraud Wilmore, Black Religion and Black Radicalism (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1999), 
226. 
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Cone was one of, if not the leading voice for Black Liberation Theology. He gives a 


definition of what black power is: 
It means complete emancipation of black people from white oppression by 
whatever means black people deem necessary...Black power means black 
freedom, black self-determination, wherein black people no longer view 
themselves as without human dignity but as men, human beings with the ability to 
carve out their own destiny. '” 
The black experience in America to this point was a powerless one. With the Civil 
Rights movement, and some people of color now feeling that a new more aggressive 
approach was needed in standing up for their rights, black power was felt for the first 
time and could not be bottled back up to return to the status quo; not in society and not 
spiritually. The new empowerment found in this time led to an emboldened stance and 


even the development of a new organization, The National Committee of Negro 


Churchmen, as well as a Black Manifesto. 


Content 
All of these developments were furthering the progression to the birth of Black 
Liberation Theology. A provocative model of black liberation theology can be found in 
the messages of Albert Cleage. 
When I say Jesus was black, that Jesus was the black Messiah, I'm not 
saying “Wouldn't it be nice if Jesus was black?” or “Let's pretend that Jesus was 


black,” or “It's necessary psychologically for us to believe that Jesus was black.” 
I'm saying that Jesus was black.!? 


'2 James H. Cone, Black Theology & Black Power (New York: The Seabury Press, 1968), 6. 


'3 Albert Cleage, quoted in Alex Poinsett, “The Quest for a Black Christ,” Ebony, March, 1969, 
176. 
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There are proponents of Black Liberation Theology who both agree and disagree with 


this sentiment. This form of black theology models and exhibits some perspectives that 
opponents to this theological approach assert. He held to the belief that Jesus was black 
and came for black people.!4 While this was his theological stance it was also in part due 
to his context of ministry to express Christ in such a way that his context could receive 
Him. Kelly Brown Douglas shares about Cleage, 

Cleage, as indicated earlier, was the pastor of a black church in the heart of 

Detroit's black ghetto. He pastored this church during the height of Detroit's racial 

rebellions. Like many other black pastors of that time, Cleage was concerned with 

what he was going to say to his parishioners on Sunday mornings in light of the 
ongoing black struggle. He needed to find a way to make the Christian gospel 
relevant to a black people who rarely experienced relief from the psychological 
and physical burdens of white racism.'° 
This was in a sense a discerning of the times. Cleage’s approach to Black Liberation 
Theology differs from what is being presented in this project. 

While it is classified as black, this theology does not exclude others from the 
salvific power of Jesus Christ. The gospel message is one of love, not exclusion. In his 
book, Reading the Bible From The Margins, Miguel De La Torre offers this: 

Christ sides with those who are being oppressed, those who are today’s crucified. 

This means that Christ takes a stand against those who are oppressing them, that 


is, those from the dominant culture who, due to unwarranted power and privilege, 
benefit at the expense of the powerless.'® 


'4 Wilmore, Black Religion and Black Radicalism, 245. 


'S Kelly Brown Douglas, The Black Christ (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 2019), chap. 3, accessed 
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'6 Miguel A. De La Torre, Reading the Bible from the Margins (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
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A theology that empowers an oppressed group does not then strike down or exclude all 
others outside of that group. On the contrary, it is to highlight the God of all. Diana 
Hayes gives a concise summary of the uniqueness of Black Liberation Theology and its 
viewpoint for this project, in that it is a “survival theology,” a theology that looks not 
only at the despair of the past but towards the hope of our future.!” 

A hopeful outlook for oppressed people is central to the usage of Black Liberation 
Theology for this work. Taking up the prophetic call to revel to the oppressors or “kings” 
as Walter Brueggemann characterizes those in the positions of power and privilege, that 
the end of the royal fantasy is near.'® Looking at the history of the oppressed does not 
cancel out a desire for and working towards a future that is different than what has been. 
For this work, the church has been and always will be central. Andrew Billingsley 
postulates this, “In times of extreme and sustained crisis, the African American 
community will turn to the churches and their ministries for comfort, support, leadership, 
and guidance.”!? The ministry and leadership of The Church are necessary for liberation 


and reconciliation. 


Reconciliation 
Howard Thurman wrote, “The concern for reconciliation finds expression in the 


simple human desire to understand others and to be understood by others.””° Incorporated 


'7 Diana L. Hayes, And Still We Rise: An Introduction to Black Liberation Theology (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1996), 131. 


'8 Walter Brueggemann, Prophetic Imagination (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2001), 46. 
'9 Andrew Billingsley, Mighty Like A River (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), 185. 


20 Howard Thurman, Disciplines of the Spirit (Richmond, IN: Friends United Press, 1963), 105. 
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in Black Liberation Theology is not just liberation but also reconciliation. The separation 
in America has always been a racial one. Even before class, race has been a sign of worth 
or worthlessness since pilgrims took the land already occupied by Native Americas as 
their own. The reconciliation that is central to Black Liberation Theology is a 
reconciliation between the oppressed, and their oppressors. 

Liberation and reconciliation work in tandem. J. Deotis Roberts phrases it this 
way, “They are not antithetical- one moves naturally from one to the other in the light of 
the Christian understanding of God and man.””! The reality of this is difficult to envision 
in light of the perpetual back and forth of progression and regression when it comes to 
race in America. If there is to be reconciliation, the reality of reconciliation must be 
clarified as well. Reconciliation cannot be assimilation in disguise, with the oppressed 
putting on the garments, and values of their oppressor. Cone rejects this notion of 
integration. But if it is a mutual coming together where both cultures and sides are 
respected and acknowledged, none placed above the other, that is something worth 
working to attain.?? 

Cone has reservations of this as an attainable reality, with that point of view he 
insists the integration is not what is needed but rather a true sense of worth in being black. 
That sense is something that can only be taught to black people by black people. Roberts 


on the other hand feels that the idea of Black Nationalism as a fantasy or rhetoric and that 


21 J. Deotis Roberts, Liberation and Reconciliation (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1971), 
26. 


22 Cone, Black Theology & Black Power, 17. 
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reconciliation must come as the result of a revolution. By this he means a radical and 


rapid change, whether it be chaos or community.”* 


Dissenting Voices 

While these two voices are proponents of Black Liberation Theology, it has 
dissenting voices as well. There are those who describe it as reverse racism, too radical, 
aggressive or divisive. From the declarations of Black Power, there were those, not just 
White but black who felt uncomfortable about this emerging way of thinking and 
expression. The argument by some white theologians to Cone was that experience based 
simply on race was an unacceptable basis for Christian theology.” 

The voices of disagreement are not solely on racial lines. The early development 
of Black Liberation Theology includes the efforts and input of the National Conference 
of Black Clergymen. This was not inclusive of all Black clergy in America. Some Black 
clergy were not willing to be full-throated in their embrace of this theology. James Cone 
states, 

White liberal and black conservative preachers distanced themselves from the 

radical NCBC interpretation of the gospel as liberation, and many openly claimed 

that the gospel could not be identified with the politics of the poor or the rich, 
black or white.”° 


Another source of contention with Black Liberation and Liberation Theology as a 


whole is its suggested ties to Karl Marx, the German philosopher and socialist. Marx who 


?3 Roberts, Liberation and Reconciliation, 27. 
*4 Wilmore, Black Religion, 240. 


5 James Cone, For My People : Black Theology and the Black Church (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis 
Books, 1984), 80. 
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was a staunch critic of religion is not one that would come to mind as a father or 
contributor to any theological viewpoint. In his book, “Marx and the Failure of Liberation 
Theology, Alistair Kee argues that Liberation Theologians have garnered some of their 
tenants and been influenced by Marx. The use of certain terminology used by Marx and 
other social scientists are part of Kee’s argument tying Marx and Liberation Theology.”° 
Kenneth Aman writes that Liberation theologians have grappled with this tension and 
come to a general consensus as to the ties to the controversial Marxist perspectives, 
taking the stance that, “Marxism is a tool of social analysis.”’ 

The Moody Handbook of Theology categorizes Black Liberation Theology as a 
socialist theology. This handbook, compiled by Paul Enns, details the issues that 
conservative Christians have with not just black, but Liberation Theology as a whole. The 
argument is that “liberation theology does not approach the concepts of God, Christ, man, 
sin, and salvation from an orthodox, biblical viewpoint, but reinterprets them in a 
political context.”?’ When it comes to Black Liberation Theology the point is raised using 
the theology of James Cone as an example, that it gives a secondary meaning to the 
scriptures. 

Liberation theologians give secondary meaning to the ordinary meaning of the 

Scriptures. James Cone, for example, suggests that the resurrection of Christ 

means the liberation of all people, relating it to physical deliverance from 


oppression. The historic significance of the resurrection as release from sin is 
ignored.”? 


26 Alistair Kee, Marx and the Failure of Liberation Theology (London: Trinity Press International, 
1990), 164-65. 


27K enneth Aman, "Marxism(s) in Liberation Theology," CrossCurrents 34, no. 4 (1984), 427, 
accessed June 7, 2022, https://doi.org/10.2307/24458933. 
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In Cone’s response there is one of the reasons this Theology has been selected for 


this project, he in essence says that those who object must become black Christians. This 
idea seems impossible until the unpacking of what blackness is takes place. It is easy to 
imagine the response being similar to Jesus telling Nicodemus to be born again. Cone is 
arguing that it is not about skin color. Cone asserts, “It is the job of the church to become 
black with him and accept the shame which white society places on blacks.” 

Another antagonist of Cone’s framework and classification of Black Theology 
comes from within his family, his brother, Cecil Wayne Cone. His dissertation, The 
Identity Crisis in Black Theology, includes arguments against James Cone’s form of 
Black Theology. His arguments include utilizing Black Power as a theological base for 
Black Theology. Cecil Cone also takes issue with his brother's use of a white theological 
framework for developing Black theology and his reluctance to use African perspectives. 

The utilization of the Black Power movement’s strand of Black Power by James 
Cone is a source of debate for Cecil Cone. In His dissertation, he writes, 

Indeed, the chief dilemma in his theology of Black Power may well be understood 

as an inheritance from the Black Power movement itself. The leaders of the 

movement were a group of young, angry, militant blacks who seized the 
opportunity to denounce white society for its racism, while at the same time 
making an all-out attack upon the black community itself for its seeming passivity 
and acquiescing attitude toward the majority society.>! 


By embracing the Black Power of the movement, Cecil Cone argues it uplifts a departure 


from a protest model and leans toward a separatist, even nationalistic one. This is also 


3° Cone, Black Theology, 69. 


3! Cecil Wayne Cone, "The Identity Crisis in Black Theology: An Investigation of the Tensions 
Created by Efforts to Provide a Theological Interpretation of Black Religion in the Works of Joseph 
Washington, James Cone and J. Deotis Roberts" (PhD diss., Emory University, 1974), 53, ProQuest 
Dissertations & Theses Global. 
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found, according to Cecil Cone, in James Cone’s approach, which makes blackness 
appear to be Christ and whiteness the anti-Christ.** 

When developing a Black Theology, Cecil Cone finds it alarming that James 
Cone would be reluctant to include or even consider African perspectives. James Cone’s 
early Theological work on Black Theology is based on white theologians, such as Karl 
Barth, and a European theological framework. Cecil Cone views this as one of his 
brother’s primary flaws, the commitment to an alien theological methodology.*? However, 
this critique of James Cone did not withstand his evolution as a theologian and the 
continued development of black Theology. He would ultimately come to see the validity 
of black religion and the black religious experience being an important ingredient in the 
development of Black Theology.** The black religious experience and the black 


experience of being oppressed go hand in hand when considering Black Liberation 


Theology. 


James Cone and the God of the Oppressed 
Becoming black is to take the position of one who has and continues to live in an 
oppressed state. James Cone’s book, God of the Oppressed, describes a God who has 
always been with the poor and oppressed. There is, according to Cone, evidence in the 


Bible in the Exodus-Sinai and David-Zion traditions, of a special connection between 


32 Cone, “The Identity Crisis,” 49. 


33 Jakub Urbaniak, “Cone's Binary View of Africanness and Christianity through the Eyes of His 
African American Critics,” Missionalia 46, no. 2 (2018): 179, https://doi.org/10.7832/46-2-308. 


34 Urbaniak, “Cone’s Binary View,” 181. 
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divine revelation and the poor.*> These connections, found even within the familial 
makeup and context that Jesus is born into, point to the oppressed being anything but 
neglected or disregarded. Cone writes, 
He is God’s revelation who has come to set the captives free. Therefore, whatever 
is said about love, hope, obedience, faith, and humility in Christ must be 
interpreted in the light of his identity with the poor for the purpose of their 
liberation.*° 
The impact of Jesus on the earth was not just one that impacted the souls of 
people but also there was a social impact. For the oppressed and marginalized Cone 
points to Jesus being a liberator for them as well. 
“Since the gospel is liberation from bondage, and since the poor are obvious 
victims of oppression because of the inordinate power of the rich, it is clear that 
the poor have little to lose and everything to gain from Jesus Christ’s presence in 
history.”>’ 
The spiritual and social are interwoven in the gospel and the call on the church. President 
Lester McCorn shared in his speech, Do Black Lives Matter for the Church? that, when it 
comes to the Social Gospel, God is on the side of the oppressed.** Being silent about any 


form of oppression is not an option for the church today. It is a fallacy of the past that 


cannot be repeated. Dale Andrews says of churches during slavery, 


35 James Cone, God of the Oppressed (New York: The Seabury Press, 1975), 73. 
36 Cone, God of the Oppressed, 90. 
37 Cone, God of the Oppressed, 95. 
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“With regard to North American slavery and racism, many mainstream churches 
eschewed their prophetic commission in becoming either willing partners in the 
sins of society or at least partners by neglect.’*? 


Cone himself understands that while his focus is on Black people all are 
oppressed.*° This reality of oppression and discrimination has continued from the days of 
Cone to the postmodern age. Tamika Mallory expresses that it continues writing in 2021, 
“Discrimination and the brutality that stems from it are not only a Black issue. A any 


given moment, white supremacy can narrow its lens on you.’””*! 


Impact of Women 
To speak of the oppressed and discriminated through the lens of Black Liberation, 
the impact, and influence on women must be spotlighted as well. Women historically 
have started from a point further back than their male counterparts, and on top of that 
have in some cases had to argue for their voices and perspective to be heard. When it 
comes to Liberation ethics, Katie Canon shares this about women entering into the field, 


The dilemma she faces in joining the canonical boys is that of succumbing to the 
temptation of mastering only the historically specified perspective of the Euro- 
American masculine preserve. In order to be a respected scholar in the discipline, 
the Black woman in placed under a double injunction. She has to face a critical 
jury, primarily White and male, that makes claims for gender-neutral and value- 
free inquiry as a model for knowledge. The Black female scholar will have little 
opportunity to expand her creative energy in the direction of liberation ethics in 
she concentrated on searching for universal truths unhampered by so-called 
incidental matters such as race, sex, and class differences.” 


3° Dale Andrews, Practical Theology for Black Churches (London: Westminster John Knox Press, 
2002), 37. 
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The problem that lies in the absence of the insights and scholarly contributions of 
Black women is the narrative is shaped and the experiences defined by others. Canon 
writes, “When ethical discourse provides truncated and distorted pictures of Black 
women, the society at large uses these oppressive stereotypes to define what it is to be 
Black and female in America.” 

Even today with the added obstacles of gender inequality and patriarchy, the 
resilience of Black Women continues to break through glass ceilings and glass walls. 
This can be traced back to earlier times when facing Jim Crow laws and segregation, 
Black women, with the Politics of Respectability, brought to life the words made famous 
by First Lady Michelle Obama, “When they go low, we go high.”44 Evelyn 
Higginbotham writes, 

Likewise, the Baptist women’s adherence to temperance, cleanliness of person 

and property, thrift, polite manners, and sexual purity served to refute the logic 

behind their social subordination. The politics of respectability, as conceived by 


the black Baptist women, formed an integral part of the larger resistance that 
would eventually nullify unjust laws.*° 


Oppressed by Lack of Opportunity 
When considering oppression, the scope of oppression can be extended beyond 
that which is just cross-racial, class, or gender-related, but to a place where the lack of 
opportunity is oppression. In the age of Reconstruction, Black ministers served as elected 


officials. They garnered leadership experience and expertise leading in the church setting. 


43 Canon, Katie’s Canon, 124. 


44 Michelle Obama, “Remarks by the First Lady at the Democratic National Convention” (speech, 
Democratic National Convention, Philadelphia, PA, July 25, 2016). 
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When a leadership pipeline is clogged, not allowing any further growth for 


upcoming and future leaders they are oppressed by a lack of opportunity. It is not 
systematic racism, but it is systematic stagnation. This presents a disservice and injustice 
to those who would benefit greatly from the freedom of having the opportunity to lead, 
not to mention the benefit for the church and ministry having liberated leaders and not 
locked down followers. 

For the oppressed their victory over struggle is found in the empty tomb. Cone 
shares, “The resurrection ignites joy and excitement because it is the sign of God’s 
victory over suffering on the cross.”“° Providing opportunities for upcoming and future 
leaders is a response to the struggle of ministries and laypersons being stuck in the same 
positions. Being able to move into new positions of leadership by providing a structure 
and conduit for growth overcomes that struggle. 

This highlights a differing view of leadership that must be acknowledged. Leaders 
who are in positions and are reluctant to relinquish it have one view of leadership, while a 
transitional leader has another. The transitional leader sees lay or ministry leadership 
positions as temporary, doing their part and preparing future leaders. In this instance 
leadership is relative, specific to experience and exposure. It is as Cone says about what 
is meant when the oppressed and the oppressors speak of God, 

Therefore the oppressed and the oppressors cannot possibly mean the same thing 

when they speak of God. The God of the oppressed is a God of revolution who 


breaks the chains of slavery. The oppressors’ God is a God of slavery and must be 
destroyed along with the oppressors.*’ 


46 Cone, God of the Oppressed, 175. 


47 James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (New York: JB Lippincott Company, 1970), 
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Conclusion 

The black experience in America is one that has been filled with injustice and 
oppression. What Black people have faced from slavery, segregation, Jim Crow, and so 
much more, is an injustice. This is not an attempt to racially divide but to remove this 
ugly part of our experience from the shadows and place it under the light so as to not 
repeat the patterns and call out the mindsets that would allow these injustices to be the 
norm. 

This injustice is magnified in the African American experience by the use of 
Christianity as an oppressive tool. The strategy of keeping people bound with the gospel 
of Jesus Christ so they feel that the place they are in is their lot is both dangerous and 
wicked. The antithesis to Black Liberation Theology is a theology of White Supremacy, 
that is not bound by color but the mindset that one is superior to another. 

Remnants of this unfortunately and in some cases, unknowing continue in various 
churches today in their leadership models. The context examined for this project is the 
First Baptist Church of Steelton. First Baptist has a leadership structure that does not 
intentionally provide for the development and identification of future lay leaders. Some 
of the ministries as a result have had the same lay leaders continuously in leadership. At 
the other end of the spectrum new leaders take on positions that they have not been 
prepared for and as a result lack the confidence to lead effectively. 

The lack of transitional leadership, resulting in positions being held hostage by 
the same individuals for years, does a disservice and is an injustice to those who serve in 


the church and in its ministries. The church is a vital part of the Black Religious 
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experience, it is the place where the true reality of freedom and liberation is found. Cone 
shares this in his book, God of the oppressed, 


Community worship is also an important expression of the divine-human 
fellowship. Black worship itself is a liberating event for those who share the 
experience of the people that bears witness to God's presence in their midst. 
Through prayer, testimony, song, and sermon the people transcend the limitations 
of their immediate history and encounter the divine power, thereby creating a 
moment of ecstasy and joy wherein they recognize that the pain of oppression is 
not the last word about black life. It is not unusual for the people to get “carried 
away” with their feelings, making it difficult for an observer to know what is 
actually happening. But the meaning of this event, according to the people, is 
found in their liberating encounter with the divine Spirit. In this encounter, they 
are set free as children of God. To understand what this means for black people, 
we need only to remember that they have not known freedom in white America. 
Therefore, to be told, “You are free, my children” is to create indescribable joy 
and excitement in the people.** 


This freedom to lead, develop, and grow is a part of this liberating experience that 
is pivotal to the black church. Being in the bondage of never having the opportunity to or 
an outlet to develop in leadership is injustice. Providing space to raise people up as 
leaders is liberating. It opens space and time to create new life. It is similar to Kelly 
Brown Douglas’ description of Kairos time, “pregnant with possibilities for new life.”” 

The paradigm shift that is Black Liberation Theology from the White Supremacist 
theology that was taught to enslaved Africans is genuinely a seismic shift. The same 
gospel that was used to keep slaves docile, not seeking to rise up in an effort to be free is 
now lifted up as the true call for the liberation of black people. A rereading and 
redefining of scripture and faith are a part of this shift. As Dwight Hopkins shares, 


“..from the position of the poor in history, liberation theology, working with the poor, 


48 Cone, God of the Oppressed, 144. 
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rereads Hebrews and Christian Scriptures and discovers a thread of liberation as the core 
message of the Bible.’*° Black people are the oppressed, the marginalized, the ones who 
are outside of the American white culture. Here again not speaking to color but to a 
mindset and perspective. One of privilege and preference that is based on an 
Americanized view of superiority and class. 

Embracing this theology paints this picture, the ancestors of slaves and slave 
owners taking the position of the oppressed and seeing God as the one to set the 
oppressed free. The oppression is not limited to the black experience but seeing ourselves 
in the place of one who has been black in America, our sensitivity is heightened in our 
actions towards one another. 

It is in the framework of Black Liberation Theology and it’s uplifting of the 
oppressed that we see a model that will empower lay leaders in their leadership positions 
as well as give a new understanding that things adapt with time. What was once 
oppressive now is liberating. It is essential for leaders in transitional roles, that are not 
permanent to be exposed to that which over time, has adjusted and adapted from where it 


began to where it is now. 


°° Dwight Hopkins, Introducing Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
2001), 178. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


A Baptist Church, such as First Baptist Church of Steelton is noted for its 
autonomy. As an autonomous institution, it is not regulated by a governing body outside 
of itself. This can lead to what is seen in churches of different denominations as well, a 
difficulty to embrace change. This can be problematic in a co or post-pandemic age 
where everything is changing. 

Changing the leadership paradigm when it comes to ministry can be a difficult 
task. Some churches have difficulty embracing anything different from their cultural 
identity. In his lecture, Ecclesial Justice: The Problem of Sunday Morning and the 
Movement Towards Beloved Community, Dr. C. Anthony Hunt exposed the racial 
dissociation that takes place on Sunday Mornings during the hours of worship. Dr. Hunt 
implored, “We can’t say we are an engaging community and everyone in our gathering 
looks the same.””! 

Openness to that which is different is necessary for the mission of the church to 
be accomplished and its relevance of it to remain intact. This includes an openness to 


adapting to a changing reality with new ministry and leadership models. Without this, 


'C, Anthony Hunt, “Ecclesial Justice: The Problem of Sunday Morning and the Movement 
Towards Beloved Community” (lecture, United Theological Seminary, Dayton, OH, August 23, 2018). 
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ministries and churches will fall into a trap of stagnation or as Dr. Sir Walter Mack 
eloquently describes it when referring to the Discipleship of the church, “ If we don’t 
look at the future of Discipleship, our churches will look more like the Flintstones than 
the Jetsons.”” As churches look into the future and are legitimately future-focused, this 
will include looking at leadership structures and models. 

Leadership positions at First Baptist Church of Steelton, are primarily filled by 
volunteers and lay leaders. The term lay leaders, in this paper, refers to those who serve 
in leadership but are not on staff. In some contexts, this also refers to leaders who are not 
clergy. The lay leader is pivotal to the life of a church as these leaders help carry and 
fulfill the mission and vision. Those who serve as lay leaders give guidance to ministries, 
committees, and boards of a church. 

Lay leaders consist of varying types of working people. There are those who are 
retired but also those who work full-time jobs and serve in leadership as a part of the 
church. For those individuals, their time cannot be completely dedicated and devoted to 
the positions at the church. With that being the case, a long-term commitment will lead to 
one of the roles and its responsibilities being neglected. 

When lay leaders serve as transitional leaders, they are leaders that have a set time 
and purpose for the assignment they are fulfilling. They are not employed by the church, 
are not contractual workers, and are not expected to be lifetime appointments. The lay 
leader in the church is a servant leader, serving for an appointed time. There is a point, 


depending on the church, that lay leaders change, whether it be a term limit or new 


? Sir Walter Mack, “Models of Intentional Discipleship for Transformation” (lecture, United 
Theological Seminary, Dayton, OH, January 25, 2023). 
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appointments made by the pastor or senior leadership. The new ministry leaders fill the 
position for the time set by that church context. 

At the First Baptist Church of Steelton, this happens annually. Each year the 
ministry lay leaders are voted on by the church body at the end-of-year annual meeting. A 
dilemma occurs when there is a lack of preparation when the time comes for lay leaders 
to transition. A period of preparation goes a long way in the likelihood of a successful 
leadership transition. When referring to the preparation of preaching, Bishop TD Jakes 
offers this, “Before you begin practicing your own process, pause and consider what 
you’ve learned and absorbed from the best practices of others!’? This pause in the 
development of a preaching process is similar to the suggested time of preparation for 
leaders in ministry. Calling upon what one has experienced and been exposed to all work 
together in developing ministry leadership. 

With the reality of leadership overturn seeming to become more frequent in the 
postmodern and post-Covid-19 pandemic age, it is beneficial to investigate models and 
practices that are found in other areas than the church as to how they manage changes and 
leading in uncertain environments. The withdrawal from assignments is being evidenced 
in the pulpit. According to the Barna Group, 

As of March 2022, the percentage of pastors who have considered quitting full- 

time ministry within the past year sits at 42 percent. This is consistent with data 

from fall 2021 when Barna first reported on a sharp increase in pastoral burnout, 


and it confirms the growing number of pastors who are considering resignation— 
up 13 percentage points from 29 percent in January 2021.4 


3 TD Jakes, Don’t Drop The Mic (New York: Faith Works, 2021), 183. 


4 Barna Group, “Pastors Share Top Reasons They’ve Considered Quitting Ministry in the Past 
Year,” April 27, 2022, https://www.barna.com/research/pastors-quitting-ministry/. 
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With the percentage of pastoral leadership who have considering quitting 
increasing, the resolve of lay leaders must be taken into consideration as well. Unlike 
pastors, the lay leaders often are not receiving compensation for their ministry service. 
What is an occupation for the pastor is volunteering for lay leaders. Are lay leaders also 
taking greater consideration of exiting positions as well? Figure 1 shows how the 
consideration has increased of Pastors leaving full-time ministry because of burnout, 


being worn down by the assignment. With the years surveyed, the pandemic reality is of 


great cause to the burning out or wearing down of clergy. 


PASTORAL BURNOUT, 2021-2022 


Have you given real, serious consideration to quitting being in full-time ministry within 
the last year? 


Jan 21 @ Mar 22 


60% 


40 


20 


Yes 


n=413 U.S. Protestant pastors, January 22-27, 2021. 


n=510 U.S. Protestant pastors, March 10-16, 2022. | Source: Barna Group oheies S EGU eS 


Figure 1. Pastoral Burnout, 2021-2022. Source: Barna Group, “Pastoral Burnout, 2021-2022,” 
April 27, 2022, https://www.barna.com/research/pastors-quitting-ministry/. 


The realities, and requirements of pandemic life impacted both pulpit and pew. 
What also has to be taken into consideration is church membership has been in decline 


for years now. In an annual study on church membership, Jeffery Jones shares, 
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“Over the past two decades, the percentage of Americans who do not identify 

with any religion has grown from 8% in 1998-2000 to 13% in 2008-2010 and 

21% over the past three years. As would be expected, Americans without a 

religious preference are highly unlikely to belong to a church, synagogue or 

mosque, although a small proportion -- 4% in the 2018-2020 data -- say they do.”> 
With this being the case those who lead have a greater responsibility to produce relevant, 
impactful, and life-changing ministry. 

When a pastoral position is vacated some churches have a process of how the next 
pastor will be elected. First Baptist Church of Steelton, has a process that includes an 
interim pastor and a search committee being formed. Other churches may have 
successors in place or an Episcopal polity that assigns the next pastor. While this covers 
the pastoral call, using First Baptist Church of Steelton as the context, the lay leader who 
leaves a position does not have a system or structure that is mindful of identifying future 
leaders, or for transitioning current ones in an intentional and healthy way. 

The vitality and impact of organizations are dependent on how they can navigate 
through the changing of their leadership positions. Business leadership structures and 
models understand this well and do not take this responsibility lightly. When observing 
church leadership models, specifically in the Baptist Church, there is little to no 
consistency from church to church. Baptist Churches are autonomous, each one sets its 
form of governance, polity, and leadership structure. 

The business arena is the field that will examine in this paper. Church and 


business are not only similar but churches that embrace business models and mindsets, 


such as being “Five Star,” realize the value of being people-focused. In their book, The 


5 Jeffery Jones, “U.S. Church Membership Falls Below Majority for First Time,” Gallup, March 
29, 2021, https://news.gallup.com/poll/341963/church-membership-falls-below-majority-first-time.aspx. 
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Five Star Church, Stan Toler, and Alan Nelson suggest that a healthy focus on people 


through a quality ministry presentation and product is in line with facilitating The Great 
Commission. 

The other big reason for pursing an unabashed, people-oriented ministry is that 

God commanded us to go into the world and make disciples of everyone. If you 

haven’t noticed, quality counts more now than it ever has in terms of attracting 

people and keeping them. When we skimp on quality, we communicate our lack 
of seriousness about our subject.® 

The level of quality should not fluctuate dependent upon who is in positions of 
leadership. Leadership changes and development are critical in various areas and fields. 
When looking at business leadership models, one of the models that exist in navigating 
change is the adaptive leadership model. Having leaders ready to adapt to various and 
even unexpected situations is crucial in the context of leading in a church setting, for staff 
and lay leadership. 

This project seeks to focus on lay leaders as transitional leaders. First Baptist 
Church of Steelton faces the potential of stalling in the pursuit of its vision when lay 
leadership positions become or are perceived to be lifetime appointments. This occurs 
when there is no intentionality towards transitioning and training of leaders. Training that 
includes a model of adaptive leadership will produce leaders that are open and prepared 
for transitional positions. A quality of a transitional leader is adaptability. A transitional 


leader should be able to acknowledge, accept and encourage change, which are all 


components of adaptive leadership. 


® Stan Toler and Alan Nelson, The Five Star Church (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 1999), 21. 
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Leadership 


When thinking about leaders in the traditional sense, it is often referring to those 
who hold high-level positions. In the Business field the CEOs, Executives, Board 
Members, and the like. In the church context, the Pastor, Diaconate, and Trustees. The 
high-level leaders are the first that come to mind due to titles, and for paid staff, 
compensation. This viewpoint directs toward the valuing of organization and 
accountability. In the traditional sense, high-level leadership led with a top-down 
approach of leadership. 

The responsibility of leadership has changed from the traditional high-level view, 
not just in the church context but in the business field as well. Ronald Heifetz offers this 
insight, “Recently, however, business people have drawn a distinction between 
leadership and management, and exercising leadership has also come to mean providing a 
vision and influencing others to realize it through noncoercive means.”’ 

Leadership goes beyond the high-level titles, one of the keys of leadership is 
vision. Bill Hybels calls it the most potent weapon if leadership. He writes, “Vision is at 
the very core of leadership. Take vision away from a leader and you cut out his or her 
heart. Vision is the fuel that leaders run on.”’® Another key is influence. This is evidenced 
at First Baptist through lay leaders who serve in ministries, auxiliaries and committees. 
These volunteers are expected to influence the groups they oversee to fulfill the mission 


of the ministry and the church as a whole. Leaders should be transformative in their 


T Ronald Heifetz, Leadership Without Easy Answers (Cambridge: Belknap Press,1999), 15. 


8 Bill Hybels, Courageous Leadership (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2002), 31. 
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leadership. Not only open to change but also bringing about change in the lives of those 
following them. 

This is both primary and pivotal to the calling of leadership in the church. In his 
book, Transforming Leadership, Leighton Ford writes, “I believe the enterprising spirit of 
taking risks as Christ calls us is all for the good. But to the extent that we have become so 
results driven by the bottom line of “getting the job done.,” we have sacrificed the 
shepherd mentality.” Adam Hamilton adds to this subject, 

Clearly shepherd-leaders are important in accomplishing God’s purposes in the 

world, not only in ancient Israel, but to that present day. God can work in amazing 

ways, but often God’s mighty acts as accomplished through leaders, who are 
willing to act as God’s shepherds.'° 
Understanding leadership with a shepherd’s mentality moves beyond a position, it moves 
to a level of leading those who are following you to a destination. This dynamic that 
seeks to transform and not just get the job done, requires training and preparation of those 
who end up in leadership positions and are expected to carry of the role but have not been 
exposed to leadership techniques or models. 

To be clear, the responsibility of getting the job done is not to be disregarded, but 
it is not the only objective of ministry leadership. Ford refers to it as Kingdom leadership, 
being both market-driven and value driven.'! As leadership in the church context the 
development of people is not a byproduct of good leadership, it is an objective. Kingdom 
leaders, those who serve in the church, are in essence leading others so that they may 


grow, develop, and potentially one day step into the position of a current leader. This is 


° Leighton Ford, Transforming Leadership (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 1991), 164. 
10 Adam Hamilton, Leading Beyond the Walls (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2002), 16. 


' Ford, Transforming Leadership, 202. 
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the essence of transitional leadership and leaders, looking ahead, beyond themselves, 
while leading now. 

A key component of leadership, especially transitional leadership is relationship. 
For leaders to develop and prepare those who will lead next they need to know who they 
are leading now. Leadership and relationship go hand in hand, as it is vital when it comes 
to “sitting people on the bus.” In his Book, Good to Great, Jim Collins uses the bus 
analogy about leadership, and knowing who is going with you. For good to great leaders 
he asserts, “The good-to-great leaders understood three simple truths. First if you begin 
with “who,” rather than “what” you can more easily adapt to a changing world.”!” 
Starting with the mindset and goal of knowing the people sets a strong foundation for any 
form of leadership. 

When the “who” comes first and the time is taken to know whom you are working 
with, the relationship has commenced. In getting to know the people you are able to place 
them in the right seats on the bus. Collins writes, “Second, if you have the right people on 
the bus, the problem of how to motivate and manage people largely goes away.”’!? 
Knowing the right people also has the intended consequence of identifying the wrong 
people. A defect of the absence of transitional leadership is seating the wrong person in 
the wrong seat. Collins writes of this lesson learned, “Third, if you have the wrong 
people, it doesn’t matter whether you discover the right direction; you s¢il/ won’t have a 


great company.”!4 


!2 Jim Collins, Good to Great (New York: Harper Business, 2001), 42. 
'3 Collins, Good to Great, 42. 


'4 Collins, Good to Great, 42. 
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When having the goal to serve as a great church and ministry, leadership and 
relationship are fundamental to moving forward and the ability to adapt to handle the 
necessary adjustments on the journey. The model being presented for preparing lay 
leaders as transitional leaders is one introduced by Ronald Heifetz and Marty Linsky, 
Adaptive Leadership. Adaptive leadership refers to leadership for change, leadership that 
addresses adaptive challenges, that Heifetz describes as, “gaps generated by bold 
aspirations amid challenging realities.”!> The mission of the church is a bold aspiration. 
The church is charged with going forth into all the world and preaching, teaching, and 
making disciples. This audacious task is heightened by the changing and challenging 
realities that are encountered near and far. The world as it was, has changed since 2020. 
The global Covid-19 pandemic has required that First Baptist and all churches not only 
embrace change but confront the challenging realities as we seek to serve and minister 


effectively in this new challenging reality. 


Adaptive Leadership 
Adaptive leadership takes on challenges that exist in organizations. Adaptive 
leadership is leading with the awareness and acceptance of the potential for change. 
Adaptive leaders look to do the uncomfortable tasks of identifying and diagnosing 
problem areas and concerns. When visiting a doctor’s office for an illness, the objective 
is that they would diagnose the issue and not just treat the symptom. They can do either, 
but only one will allow the patients to get to the root of the issue. Adaptive leaders work 


to get to the root and not just manage symptoms. 


'S Ronald Heifetz, Alexander Grashow, and Martin Linsky, The Practice of Adaptive Leadership 
(Boston: Harvard Business Press, 2009), 2. 
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Doing the work of diagnosing areas for change the determination has to be made 


what things are technical and what things are adaptive. The technical elements are the 
ones that are typically set in place. They serve clear purpose or role that is critical to the 
overall success of the organization and its mission. Adaptive elements or challenges are 
the ones that are focused in on and diagnosed for potential areas where change is 
necessary.!° 

When a diagnosis has been made the move towards enacting change intensifies. 
After diagnosing, action is the next step. Adaptive Leadership breaks down at its core to 
diagnosis and action for both the system and self. While there are actions that must take 
place to lead into change it is not a mandate to get rid of everything it is a process that 
includes figuring out what to conserve from past practices, what to discard, and how to 
build upon the best parts of the past.!’ This is not always a simple or easy task, but it is 
essential to build upon the foundations that exist. In the Book, The Practice of Adaptive 
Leadership, the authors speak to this writing, 

A challenge for adaptive leadership, then is to engage people in distinguishing 

what is essential to preserve from their organization’s heritage from what is 

expendable. Successful adaptations are thus both conservative and progressive. 

They make the best possible use of previous wisdom and know-how. '® 

Taking the necessary actions to address what has been diagnosed flows smoother 
when there has been input and honest conversation concerning some of the areas where 


change is needed. Adaptive leaders incorporate their team into the diagnosis process. It is 


‘6 Ronald Heifetz, Alexander Grashow, and Martin Linsky, The Practice of Adaptive Leadership 
(Boston: Harvard Business Press, 2009), 70. 


'7 Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky, The Practice of Adaptive Leadership, 69. 
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also aided when those who are not a part of that process have clear communication about 

changes and the need for them. Douglas Smith shares this thought in his book, Taking 

Charge of Change: 10 Principles for Managing People and Performance, 
Without an understanding of what and why they need to change as well as the 
desire to do so, adults will not take the other necessary steps...Our emotions in 
turn, derive from complex motivations ranging across basic security, 
belongingness, self-respect, and meaning which explains why threating “we must 
do this or else” circumstances cause more adults to change faster than do mere 
opportunities for self-improvement.” 


Pointing out the necessity for change and the impact it will have on the organization, 


group, or church goes a long way in garnering support for necessary but difficult changes. 


Principles of Adaptive Leadership 

Adaptive leaders and organizations that have taken on the task of being adaptive 
have principles that come forth from this leadership theory. These principles are 
identified through the practices involved in adaptive leadership. Being and modeling 
adaptive leadership requires Emotional Intelligence, Organizational Justice, Development, 
and Character. The steps involved in this system only work if these principles are 
embraced by those in the organization. 

Adaptive leaders are willing to speak on the issues that are typically left unspoken. 
A common terminology used by Heifetz is, to call out the elephant in the room. When it 
comes to naming elephants he writes, “In a highly adaptive organization, no issue is too 


sensitive to be raised at the official meeting, and no questions are off-limits.””° Being a 


'? Douglas Smith, Taking Charge of Change: 10 Principles for Managing People and 
Performance, (New York: Addison Wesley Publishing Company, 1996), 57. 


?0 Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky, The Practice of Adaptive Leadership, 102. 
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part of this type of environment requires high Emotional Intelligence. Possessing the 
ability to receive criticism or have a difficult conversation and not to take it personally is 
a sign of high emotional intelligence. Emotional Intelligence is not only key to this 
leadership theory, but Peter Scazzero writes in Emotionally Healthy Spiritualty that it is a 
part of our being made in the image of God. 
God made us as whole people in his image. That image includes physical, 
spiritual, emotional, intellectual, and social dimensions... Ignoring any aspect of 
who we are as men and women meds in God’s image always results in destructive 
consequences in our relationship with God, with others, and with ourselves.”! 
The lack of healthy emotional intelligence and the ability to give and receive honest 
critiques is debilitating to any organization. Whether the field of business or ministry it 
causes great harm. Organizations with non-adaptive leaders, who are fearful of conflict 
are ones that Adam Grant refers to, 

I’ve watched too many leaders shield themselves from tasks conflict. As they 
gain power they tune out boat-rockers and listen to the bootlickers. They become 
politicians surrounding themselves with agreeable yes-men and becoming more 
susceptible to seduction by sycophants. Research reveals that when their firms 
perform poorly, CEOs who indulge in flattery and conformity become 
overconfident. They stick to their existing strategic pans instead of changing 
course which sets them on a collision course with failure.” 

Having emotionally intelligent leadership is a benefit when it is time to change 
direction or pivot as an organization. The probability is less likely that there are 
unresolved feelings as a result of adapting to what is required now because Adaptive 


leadership seeks to build a culture of honesty in the organization. These organizations 


practice Organizational Justice, essentially fair treatment of all in the organization. With 


21 Peter Scazzero, Emotionally Healthy Spirituality (Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 2006), 18. 


22 Adam Grant, Think Again (New York: Viking, 2021), 85-86. 
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this being a pillar, there is a sense of freedom to speak truthfully as it will not be 
countered with retribution. This is significant due to the shared responsibility of the 
organization's future. When practicing adaptive leadership, it is modeled and practiced 
that everyone is needed and has a role in the success of the organization. Heifetz writes, 
“Tn an organization with a high capacity to adapt, people share responsibility for the 
larger organization’s future in addition to their identification with specific roles and 
functions.””? Everyone having a role in the shared outcome not only strengthens the 
relationships, but it builds trust in working toward a shared goal. Henry Cloud in his book, 
Trust, lists five essentials of trust being Understanding, Motive, Ability, Character, and 
Track Record.”4 

Being trusting and fair to all transitions into the next principle that is found in 
adaptive leaders. In Adaptive Leadership Theory this is a commitment that is made to 
developing others. When the organization intentionally builds the leadership capacity of 
its leadership and membership. Overseeing development as a leader is an opportunity to 
identify the future leaders that exist now. Heifetz writes, 

“Organizations enhance their ability to handle adaptive challenges by ensuring a 

healthy pipeline of talent. This is not about sending people to seminars. A 

commitment to individualized professional development comes from 

understanding that the courage to make needed changes resides in people who 

have a long-term perspective and a stake in the organization’s future.” 


When leading to further the development of others, the relational aspect once 


again is critical. This component of adaptive leadership is more than lip service, a 


?3 Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky, The Practice of Adaptive Leadership, 103. 
*4 Henry Cloud, Trust (Nashville: Worthy Publishing, 2023), 19. 
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connection has to be made. John Maxwell talks about connecting becoming more than 
just words when he writes, 

Amazingly, more than 90 percent of the impression we often convey has nothing 

to do with what we actually say. So if you believe communication is all about 

words, you’re totally missing the boat, and you will always have a hard time 

connecting with others.*° 

Connecting with people as an adaptive leader is built upon authenticity. A 
genuine connection, presenting the truth of who you are and the vision of the 
organization. In order to be productive and produce a genuine environment reflection and 
continuous learning are institutionalized. In doing this the capacity of potential future 
leaders continues to increase. As learning continues reflection upon what has been 
learning not only occurs but is included in the creative process. Gaining new information 
gives more to glean from when doing the work of the organization. And for adaptive 
leaders’ creativity is fundamental and it is not to be done alone. Adaptive leader lead at 
what Bill Joiner and Stephen Josephs call the Co-Creator level. They write, 

“When leaders grow into the Co-Creator level, they develop capacities that build 

on those that emerged at the Catalyst level. Their visions often take into account 

realities beyond their own industry, reflecting an evolving sense of life purpose 

aimed at enhancing the lives of other human beings.”””’ 

Developing leaders also includes the ability to say no. Potential leaders cannot 
develop if the opportunity is never given not only to lead but to lead while in the 


following position. Kirk Jones offers this about the power of “no,” 


Moreover our “no” opens the way to someone else’s “yes.” We inadvertently 
sabotage leadership development in our churches when we monopolize service 


26 John Maxwell, Everyone Communicates Few Connect (Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 2010), 49. 


27 Bill Joiner and Stephen Josephs, Leadership Agility (San Francisco: Wiley, 2007), 127. 
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opportunities. Our saying yes to everything prevents someone else from learning, 
growing and contributing.”® 
These essentials being a part of the leadership dynamic, and the culture of the 


organization are keys to the potential to adapt to new and changing environments. 


Adaptive Leadership in this Project 

The principles of adaptive leadership are of such that taking on a changing and 
challenging reality seems less burdensome and more achievable. Throughout this project, 
the areas of research have modeled a form or adaptive leadership or the impact of its 
principles. The biblical text, the historical period, and theological selections each tie to 
the leadership model of adaptive leadership. Tying all these together will form the project 
that is intended to prepare lay leaders at First Baptist Church of Steelton to become 
transitional leaders. 

The Biblical Foundation, Judges 2:6-23, records a monumental period of change 
for the Children of Israel. Until this point, their journey of liberation has included one 
defined leader. Moses, who brought them out of captivity, then Joshua who led them into 
the promise. The leadership was strong, concurrent and established at this point. 

In chapter two the Israelites possess and occupy the land of promise. At this point 
they have moved from wanders to settlers. With this, the Book of Judges records a 
change in leadership and rather the lack of leadership succession planning. This lack and 
its impact on generations eventually leads them to a new leadership model, adapting to 


this new territory. 


?8 Kirk Byron Jones, Rest in the Storm (Valley Forge: Judson Press, 2001), 41. 
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The change that takes place with the leadership model and the establishment of 


Judges comes from God. To use the language of adaptive leadership, the need was seen 
by taking a “view from the balcony.” Being able to separate from the identified area of 
concern and contention and taking a higher or distanced view of it. This is a key aspect of 
the early steps of incorporating leadership for change. Learning to shift periodically 
between being close to and having distance from is a necessary skill for adaptive leaders. 
Heifetz gives the descriptive language of going back and forth from the dance floor to the 
balcony.”? This allows leaders to pinpoint potential sticking points and obstacles to the 
progression of the organization, group, or in this context, ministry. Observation is 
required to take on the difficult task of initiating necessary changes. 

The going back and forth correlates to the establishment of the Judges. This 
leadership structure is not one that is set and stays, God continues to call a new Judge to 
lead the people when the assignment of the previous one has come to an end. The 
scripture gives an image of God going back and forth from the dance floor, one the dance 
floor when a Judge is established, and in the balcony when the time comes for a new 
Judge to be chosen. “Whenever the Lord raised up judges for them, the Lord was with 
the judge, and he delivered them from the hand of their enemies all the days of the judge; 
for the Lord would be moved to pity by their groaning because of those who persecuted 
and oppressed them. But whenever the judge died, they would relapse and behave worse 
than their ancestors, following other gods, worshiping them and bowing down to them. 


They would not drop any of their practices or their stubborn ways.” (Jg. 2:18-19) 


° Ronald Heifetz, Alexander Grashow, and Martin Linsky, The Practice of Adaptive Leadership 
(Boston: Harvard Business Press, 2009), 8. 
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The Historical Foundation for this project of the period of Reconstruction in the 


United States of America was a time that change was difficult. The freeing of enslaved 
people into society would force the systems and structures to adapt. Unfortunately, the 
way in which this was fulfilled was not in the best interest of all. Many of those who 
were enslaved lived in areas of the country that still considered them, second class 
citizens. 

While that nation lagged, the freed men and women learned to adapt to this new 
reality. In the church former slave preachers now served leading Black congregations 
and churches. The leaders of the now visible institution that today is known as The Black 
Church, took on the necessary and dangerous assignment of leading through change. 
Heifetz, and Linsky highlight the danger of adaptive leadership in the book, Leadership 
on The Line: Staying Alive Through The Dangers of Change. 

To lead is to live dangerously because when leadership counts, when you lead 

people through difficult change, you challenge what people hold dear- their daily 

habits, tools, loyalties, and ways of thinking- with nothing more to offer perhaps 
than a possibility.*° 

Everything that was known before was now different. As the Southern States 
were defeated in the American Civil War, they now were living with many of their habits, 
tools, loyalties, and ways of thinking no longer being the law of the land. The danger 
faced by Black Church leaders during Reconstruction was not to be taken lightly, but 
they remained committed to leading through change. 

The leaders had no other choice than to adapt. But it was the ability to adapt and 


lead through change that laid the foundations for the Black Church and it’s standing in 


3° Ronald Heifetz and Martin Linsky, Leadership on the Line: Staying Alive through the Dangers 
of Change, (Boston: Harvard Business Review Press, 2017), 2. 
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the Black Community. While the terminology of adaptive leadership was not established 


its principles are found in the foundational leadership of the church during reconstruction. 
Chip and Dan Heath in the book, Switch: How to Change When Change is Hard, share 
that often leaders, when leading to create change, are interested in the goals that are 
closer at hand.*! It is easier to aim for goals that are within our reach as to achieve quick 
success. When leading through change it is not just in word but requires a willingness to 
do the heavy lifting. Goal setting should include what Jim Collins and Jerry Porras call, 
BHAG, Big Hairy Audacious Goals.*? The reconstruction clergy proclaimed their 
BHAGs in their message. The church at this time led with an adaptive sense of leadership. 
Living free but still subjected to the mindsets of slave masters, or as W.E.B. DuBois 
described it in, The Souls of Black Folk, “The freedmen has not yet found freedom in his 
promised land.’%? The Reconstruction Era church preached not only about the plight of 
today, but they confronted it. The reconstruction preacher and churches called out the 
social ills in their messages and their ministry.*4 This was not done in a silo, they worked 
with secular leaders in the community as well to carry out this change in approach.*> 

For this project the theological foundation is Black Liberation Theology. This 
theology differs completely from that was being presented to Black people while they 


were enslaved. Black Liberation Theology at its core is the message and teaching that 


3! Chip Heath and Dan Heath, Switch: How to Change Things When Change is Hard, (New York: 
Broadway Books, 2010), 76. 
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God wants his children to be free. This gospel message, in the opinion of the slave 
owners, and other like-minded individuals had to be withheld from slaves for a fear of 
some form of uprising. This was not unique to America, but in England they sought to 
not baptize their enslaved, feeling that it would emancipate them.*° 

Considering this context, the theological framework of Black Liberation was 
developed around the same Gospel that was used intentionally to keep enslaved black 
people with a mindset that they deserved to be oppressed. Leading this change requires 
the tools that are offered in the leadership model of Adaptive leadership. A key to this is 
putting the message, the Gospel into its proper context. Not taking away and disregarding 
the parts that do not match a particular narrative. Malcolm Gladwell, in his book, The 
Tipping Point: How Little Things Can Make a Big Difference, writes about the power of 
context, “The Lesson of the Power of Context is that we are more than just sensitive to 


changes in context. We’re exquisitely sensitive to them.”>*’ 


Conclusion 
Each of the foundations, biblical, historical and theological for this project 
introduce components of adaptive leadership. The goal is, by introducing each of these as 
well as adaptive leadership itself and its principles lay leaders at First Baptist Church of 
Steelton will understand their role as transitional leaders and the embrace a model of 


leadership that models adaptive leadership. 


3° Albert J. Raboteau, Slave Religion (New York: Oxford University Press, 1980), 98. 


37 Malcolm Gladwell, The Tipping Point, (New York: Back Bay Books, 2002), 140. 
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The covid-19 Pandemic world has raised the awareness that avoiding change is 
detrimental as everything else around us and, in our world, has changed. At First Baptist 
we are wrestling with why some have not returned to in-person fellowship. This is a 
prime time for leaders to take seriously diagnosing the reasons and begin the hard work 
of making needed changes. The world has changed, the church has changed, leaders must 
change to lead effectively now. 

The idea of transitional leaders is not specific to the church context. The dilemma 
is when there is a lack of preparation when the time comes for lay leaders to transition. 
With the reality of leadership overturn seeming to become more frequent in the 
postmodern age, it would be helpful to investigate some of the models and practices that 
are found in the business arena. When looking at business leadership models and in 
particular the adaptive leadership model. Having leaders ready to adapt to various 
situations would be helpful and beneficial in the church context. 

The vitality and impact of organizations are dependent on how they can navigate 
through the changing of their leadership positions. Business leadership structures and 
models understand this well and do not take this responsibility lightly. Conversely, when 
looking at church leadership models, there is little to no consistency from church to 
church. Transitional leadership is leading with an ending in sight. That ending may be 
unknown, so adaptability is key, but it is expected and anticipated. This form of 
leadership leads to play a part of a story. The goal of this project is to lay the groundwork 
to begin the work of developing transitional leaders. Transitional leaders see a bigger 
picture where they play a part in painting it, not having to paint the whole thing 


themselves. In other words, developing lay leaders in the church context to not only be 
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willing but looking forward to passing the baton to the next leader, confident in their 


capability and playing a part in their development. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


As a shepherd, Pastors are about the work of leading people to a destination. 
Prayerfully taking them places they have never gone before. Leadership and the 
development of leaders have become a passion since taking on the position of a pastor. 
Serving the membership of the First Baptist Church of Steelton and the broader 
community has offered the opportunity to lead them to a new understanding of what 
leadership is and how to lead. 

Coming from a context that is vastly different in its experience, it provided me 
with a different perspective of the call of leaders to make preparations for the leaders 
coming behind them. This was the focus of this project, leadership preparation and 
development. It was an outgrowth of the intersection highlighted with my experience and 
the history of First Baptist. While the journeys were different the similarities birthed the 
work in this project. 

I my ministry journey I encountered various transitions of ministry assignments. 
The positions held while serving at the New Psalmist Baptist Church in Baltimore, MD, 
changed almost every two years from 2003-2014. This offered me a variety of 
experiences and exposure to different areas of ministry, but it also kept me in a state of 
on-the-job training as some of the positions did not come with a playbook or roadmap 


from the previous person to fill the role. 
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When looking into the history of First Baptist the overturn of Pastoral leadership 


struck a chord with me as I saw a part of their story that intersected with mine. To come 
from a church that has tress pastors in 150 years to go to a church with over 20 in less 
time was fascinating. Seeing this I began to look at the impact this has on lay leadership 
and the models used in preparing those who are serving in ministry leadership positions. 
Upon close examination I noticed an oversight that was the same as my personal one, 
there was no playbook or roadmap from the previous person to fill the role. This was the 
case when there were transitions, but another problem that this project sought to address 
is leaders that are not transitioning but staying in positions and in essence clogging a 
leadership development pipeline. 

With the expected outcome being to develop leaders for transitional leadership at 
First Baptist Church of Steelton, the areas considered for biblical, historical, theological, 
and interdisciplinary foundations all pointed towards areas and times of leadership being 
in flux. Each foundation is directed towards leadership being transitional leaders who can 
adapt. 

For the Biblical Foundation, the scripture of Judges 2:6-23 was selected. This 
scripture is the paradigm shift of leadership for the children of Israel. They have been led 
until now by Moses and then his immediate successor Joshua. In this pericope there is no 
successor and as a result a generation is lost. After Joshua’s leadership Judges are then 
appointed. The nation is covered as long as there is a Judge, but in the periods that there 
is not a Judge there is again a turning away. 

This scripture highlights the advantages and disadvantages to successive 


leadership. Just as the Nation of Israel is uncovered our ministries are uncovered without 
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competent and prepared leadership. The pericope also highlights that it is possible to 


progress with changes in leadership. The one leader model makes way to the Judged who 
work as a relay team, although disconnected we will model a connected presentation of 
leadership. 

The Historical Period that has been researched is the Era of Reconstruction and 
the example of George Liele. This is the era that took place in American History after the 
Civil War. It marked the end of slavery in the United States and new freed people 
adjusted to this new reality. This change required leadership that could adjust to the new 
reality as well. This Era is stabilized for the African American community by strong 
church leaders. Clergy who not only led in pulpits but also as politicians. The Era also 
saw churches step up and lead in the efforts to educate former slaves. 

This was not an ideal time, oppression still existed. That makes it pivotal to where 
the church is now. There are not ideal times from a pandemic to social unrest we press 
forth. Church leadership should be able to step to the plate to led in times like there. 
Traditionally the church has led in difficult times and the goal is that leaders are 
awakened to the desire to want to lead in that manner. 

The Theological Foundation that has been selected is Black Liberation theology. 
This theology is not based solely on race but rather the experience of being black in 
America. Presenting this theology is aimed first at highlighting the journey of a gospel 
that once oppressed now liberates. The same scriptures that were used to justify slavery 
are used to empower those same people to desire freedom. 

Black liberation theology offers a framework that presents the oppressor with the 


struggle of the oppressed. Whether that is accepted is up to the oppressor. This theology 
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is also the viewpoint that God is the God if the oppressed. As leaders that is vital to those 


we lead. A component of developing competent leaders that they have the tools to lead 
others through and out of such situations. 

For the Interdisciplinary Foundation I have researched in the business field the 
Adaptive model of leadership. The model prepares leaders for changing environments. 
The church culture now more than ever is a changing environment. After two years of 
virtual ministry leaders should be prepared to expect the unexpected. 

While all problems that could arise cannot be predetermined this model of 
leadership deals with problem-solving and proper planning. As a leader what things are to 
be kept and what is to be disregarded? These are key questions and considerations for 
today’s leaders in business and in the church. The project also introduces the idea of 
transitional leadership. This is the model that the role I serve is temporary and not long- 
term. The aim is for leaders to see themselves as such. In a position to take their ministry 
to a certain point that the next leader can further the ministry and mission development as 
they develop as well. 

These foundations were selected with the goal of solving the problem of leaders 
remaining in positions for long periods and future leaders not receiving training or having 
opportunities to lead in the church. Utilizing these pillars participants were presented 


with examples and models of effective leadership in various situations. 


Methodology 
For the past eight years my primary interactions in developing ministry at First 
Baptist has been with the ministry leadership. With the pandemic shutdown this has been 


exaggerated in the past few years as a group of leaders have taken on the majority of the 
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ministry work. This being the reality of our church at this time it presented an opportunity 
to work with them for this project. With the goal being to develop lay leaders and the 
leadership culture of First Baptist Church of Steelton, I made the most sense to work with 
current ministry lay leaders at the church. 

Developing those who are currently in leadership was intended to infuse the 
current leadership core with a new goal and objective of ministry leadership. Working 
with these leaders I wanted to provide an intimate in-person experience. With the Covid- 
19 pandemic and its impact on life still being felt, I decided not to add another screen 
experience to people who were worshipping and connecting virtually through screens for 
two years. To establish a sense of intimacy the goal was for no more than twelve 
participants to take part in the sessions. 

Making observations from in-person Sunday morning service a list of leaders was 
compiled. From this list letters were sent out to a group of leaders inviting them to take 
part in this project. When selecting leaders, the impact of the pandemic became evident 
as the pool of viable leaders was limited to those who had returned to in-person ministry 
at First Baptist. Due to this limitation, the goal of twelve participants was cut in half with 
affirmative responses coming from six of the invited leaders. This group as it was 
constructed still provided a healthy intersection of leadership representation, with 
differences in age and gender. 

In order to measure the participant's grasp of the information and to measure the 
effectives of the project three measurables were used. The research methods implemented 
were pre and post-tests, interviews, and journaling. The methods were incorporated into 


the sessions, with the tests included in the first and last sessions. Each week the closing of 
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the session included journal prompts for the participants to reflect and journal over the 
week. The interviews were conducted by a context associate at the close out of the project 
sessions. 

The pre and post-tests were utilized to measure any changes as a result of the 
teaching. With the pre-test coming before there was exposure to the content it gave a 
baseline to where the leader's perspective was on transition and their obligation to help 
future leaders step into positions of leadership. Being able to collect this data would give 
insight when the post-tests were completed into any change in attitude, perspective, or 
knowledge about leadership based on the sessions held. 

I also wanted to allow the participants the comfort to express their thought 
without a feeling of exposure. The research method of journaling was utilized to 
accomplish this objective. The participants were able to go from the journaling prompts 
and share not only from it but anything else that the session manifested in their thoughts 
and feelings. With this being a small group and being back in-person, while welcomed, 
still an adjustment, there was the potential for limited transparency in the sessions. The 
purpose of journaling was to have a source that was not impacted by those potential 
restraints. 

The last research method of the interviews gave the participants a chance to 
verbally express their responses to the subject matter of the overall project. For the 
interviews I was not present to not influence the responses given. A contextual associate 
facilitated the interviews of each participant. The interviews were chosen to acquire a 
different medium of response. With both the test and journals being written, the 


interviews were auditory and allowed the participants to express in their own words 
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verbally. If there was any discomfort or lack of confidence in a participant of their 
writing this allowed them an outlet that could be a greater comfort for them to express 
their responses. 

For six weeks I met with the participants assisted by contextual associates to 
develop lay leaders for lay leadership transitions at First Baptist. Each week we met for a 
ninety-minute session. The matter in which we met fluctuated as will be discussed in the 
next section of this paper. The sessions began with a teaching followed by engagement 


and interaction. 


Implementation 

The original goal of twelve participants was impacted by the availability in light 
of the Covid-19 era. As stated, before this led to an original group of six participants 
taking part in the project. After the first session, two of the participants shared that due to 
scheduling they would not be able to commit to the sessions and the project. This left 
four active participants remaining in the group. This change shifted the gender dynamic 
of the group, but the breakdown of that is not essential to the results. 

Participant A is a current leader at the church. They have also served in a staff 
position at First Baptist. Their ministry activity is vibrant serving on multiple ministries 
currently at First Baptist. They have served under the leadership of over ten ministry 
leaders at First Baptist. 

Participant B is an active leader in the ministries at First Baptist. They not only 


lead but serve on additional ministries including helping to start a new ministry at the 
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church in the post-covid age. They have served under five previous ministry leaders 
while at the church. 

Participant C currently serves in multiple leadership roles at First Baptist. One of 
the ministries however has been primarily inactive since the Covid-19 pandemic. That 
has not stopped their work at the church as they have taken on a new leadership role in 
another ministry area at First Baptist. This participant has served under six pervious 
ministry leaders. 

Participant D also served as a contextual associate for this project. With a 
response less than the goal responding to the invitation, this participant was added prior 
to the sessions beginning. They currently serve in various leadership roles at First Baptist. 
Throughout the pandemic, they have been very active and serving as needed. They have 
served under three previous ministry leaders. 

I was assisted by two contextual associates with the sessions. One took part in the 
project and assisted with other duties. To share those other duties could be potential 
identifiers so they will not be expounded upon. The other contextual associate helped 
with the distribution and collection of materials during the sessions as well as facilitating 
interviews. The context associate also observed the sessions and shared any insight 
gained from the responses and reactions of the participants. 

The six sessions took on the format of Bible Study. Each week the content was 
not a biblical text, but the format resembled that type of experience. We opened the 
session with prayer requests and praise reports and time of prayer. The sessions then 
moved into the subject for that week. After the lesson was shared there was time for 


reflection and questions to be raised. After that period the journaling prompt for the week 
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was shared and we closed in prayer. This was the general format for each session. The 
original intention was to hold the six sessions in person, but we remained flexible as well 
as established a Zoom room in case it was needed. The precaution proved wise as two of 
the session were held virtually utilizing the Zoom video conferencing platform. One 
session was close to a national holiday and to negate any potential spread of the Covid-19 
virus we met virtually. The other virtual session was the result of an unexpected out of 
town funeral that required our group to meet virtually to stay on schedule. Each of the 
six sessions was developed around the areas of research of the project. 

Our first session took on the form of an introductory session, but its content 
shared the ministry context convergence with my personal spiritual autobiography. This 
intersection laid the foundation for our time together. In this session, the participants 
were able to hear from one another about their ministry journey at First Baptist as well as 
why this subject and project was important. The importance and impact of this project 
was shared not only for me personally but also how it could potentially impact the church 
as well. Before I shared my introductions the participant’s we given the time to complete 
their pre-tests. 

The next session resembled a traditional Bible Study class as the content was 
based upon the Biblical Foundations for the project found in Judges 2:6-23. For this 
session, we studied what led up to this time in the history of the children of Israel. Going 
back to Moses and Joshua we survey the differences in their leadership transition and the 
lack of one found in the book of Judges when Joshua dies. Because of the biblical nature 
of this class there was a familiarity to the feeling of the session, and it provided great 


insight and interaction on the spot when it came time for questions and engagement. 
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Our third session was the first of two virtual sessions that were implemented. 
During this session we studied the Historical Foundations component and the move from 
the church as an invisible institution to a visible one. As the lesson progressed, it became 
evident that the true source of inspiration for this component was the impact and story of 
George Liele. As the first Black Baptist minister in America his story resonated with 
leaders of a First Baptist Church. This session ended up focusing on Liele’s story and 
impact on the church. His leadership while a slave and the continuance when free but 
slavery was still intact was eye-opening to the participants. The elevation of his story also 
allowed the opportunity to dive more into succession as a role of the present leadership. 

Session number four was our second virtual session. This session, which dealt 
with the Theological Foundations, I would have preferred to hold as an in-person session. 
With the subject being Black Liberation Theology, rather a theological focus, when 
teaching it can at times feel as though it is lost in translation, so I try to be sure to read 
clues of the room. That was not as easy for me to do on the spot virtually. Nevertheless, 
the participants were all present. The engagement was less than weeks prior, due to the 
nature of the subject but also, I noted the benefit that would have been for this topic to be 
more interactive and insightful instead of primarily informational. 

For our next session we resumed in-person gathering for the group. This 
immediately impacted the time of sharing as we were together physically for the first 
time on a couple weeks. This session we dealt with the Interdisciplinary Foundations of 
the project and Adaptive Leadership. I was grateful to be in-person as adaptive leadership 
is key to whether or not they participant’s grasp the tool to lead as transitional leaders. 


For this session studying adaptive leadership I took notes from the previous session and 
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class was more interactive than all of the previous ones and as the instructor, it was my 
top class to teach. 

For our final session, we wrapped up everything we shared during out time 
together. The session started with an overall review of each week with participants able 
to ask questions or share insights gleaned. After a general time for overall reactions to the 
classes, the post-test was handed out and completed by the participants. Upon completion, 
participants took part in their interviews as the competition of the final research method. 

Throughout the time of meeting with the participant’s my professional associates 
were a valuable help. Some of them having matriculated through United Theological 
Seminary were able to give direct insight into the process. Beforehand my professional 
associates provided direction and suggestions on presenting some of the materials. The 


greatest help in my optional was the encouragement received throughout the process. 


Summary of Learning 
Having completed all of the research, lesson plans and teaching the courses, the 
remaining question was, did anyone learn anything? Going over the research methods, I 
began to see the impact of the session on the participants. From the pre and post-test, 
journal, and interviews, I will share from each participant their development as a result of 


being exposed to adaptive leadership. 


Pre and Post-Tests 
The pre and post-tests consisted of eight questions for evaluation, with both tests 
being identical. The purpose of each question was to measure any change in the 


responses as a result of the sessions, the introduction to adaptive leadership and becoming 
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transitional leaders. The questions asked are shared below, with insights from each 
participant’s responses. 


How do you define leadership? 


Participant A. 

Pre-Test- On the pre-test, responded by listing leadership responsibilities. 
Responsibilities such as contacting others, providing help, and accomplishing tasks. This 
response was centered around what a leader does. 

Post Test- On the post-test, the responses differ and instead of listing responsibilities, 
Participant A shared that Leadership is not just a position, it helps to develop people. 


Leadership helps to promote new ideas and new things. 


Participant B. 
Pre-Test- This participant defines leadership as the ability, to bring together and grow a 
team, and grow leaders. Person of strength, knowledge, and reason. 


Post Test- Listed similar attributes as the pre-test. 


Participant C. 

Pre-Test- Participant defines leadership as ability to lead but not take full control of the 
group. 

Post Test- This participants response has greater detail and description on the post-test 
including, guiding members with prayer, being honest. Reaching out to potential 


members. 
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Participant D. 


Pre-Test- The participant defines leadership as the person in charge, responsible for the 
group or organization. There to reach the set goals. 

Post Test- A person that is looked upon for opinions and advice. Honest, respected, helps 
situations 


How do you define "transitional leadership?" 


Participant A. 

Pre-Test- For the pre-test the response refers to a temporary assignment or assistance of 
a current leader. This participant wrote, someone who steps in when the actual leader is 
not available, or they see the need for assistance. 

Post-Test- On the post text the answer is about not the current leader but identifying 
future ones. The participant answered that transitional leadership is looking around for 
who would be good in a leadership position. It is leadership development and training in 
a way. A key aspect of their response says that it is for when the leader moves out that 


someone can step in doing it their way. 


Participant B. 
Pre-Test- Defines transitional leadership as the ability to work in different areas. Not an 
expert but having knowledge in different fields. 


Post Test- having the ability to recognize future leaders. 


Participant C. 


Pre-Test- Not leading forever, teaching others how to lead. 
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Post Test- When there is a transition one leader helps the other sharing information about 


how the ministry operates. 


Participant D. 

Pre-Test- The participant defines leadership as temporary or fluid. 

Post Test- Saw it before as someone to fill in the gap, but now as someone looking at the 
future. 

Do you identify as a transitional leader? If not, what type of leader do you identify 


as and why. 


Participant A. 

Pre-Test- This participant feels being this type of leader is a source of contention for 
them. Their feeling is sometimes I get called bossy for this type of leadership, stepping in 
where something is not going well. 

Post-Test- The response of the post-test is that this participant does not currently identify 
as a transitional leader but sees how they can become one. They can do so by 
encouraging and supporting people to understand their leadership potential and grow in 
leadership. They are not sure of what kind of leader they are currently, other than they do 


what is needed. 


Participant B. 
Pre-Test- See themselves as flexible leader. 
Post Test- Doesn’t see themselves as transitional leader but going to work on it. They 


want to see their team grow. 
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Participant C. 


Pre-Test- Yes 
Post Test- Yes, I am open to change and feel others should have a place and chance to 


lead if they desire. 


Participant D. 

Pre-Test- The participant defines themself as a person that is growing in the process of 
being a leader. 

Post Test- Not defined as a transitional leader, but as present and future, the future of the 
ministry. 

What ministries have you served in at First Baptist Church of Steelton? 

This response is addressed in the summary of the next question. 

What were your experiences during the transition periods between different 


ministry leadership administrations? 


Participant A. 

Pre-Test- having served on multiple ministries listed in the previous question, this 
participant recalls a change in leadership when a previous leader was no longer respected 
because of their lack of preparation. This led to that leader ultimately being replaced. 
Post-Test- The post-test response reveals the feeling of this participant in periods of 
leadership transition. There were times that they felt that the change was needed, and they 
were happy for the transition, and other times they missed the individual. Their goal now 


is to be as supportive to the persons leaving and coming. 
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Participant B. 


Pre-Test- Serves on multiple ministries. Experiences during transition: Letting people 
know who you are, and your expectations moving forward. 


Post Test- A lack of proper turnover, no assistance from prior leadership. 


Participant C. 

Pre-Test- Serves on multiple ministries. Experiences during transition: When they 
transitioned out of a position, made themselves available for the new leader. 

Post Test- During the transition they showed the new leader the ropes, how to lead 


meetings, and implement plans. 


Participant D. 

Pre-Test- Serves on multiple ministries, during transitions flexibility was key. 
Post Test- Focused on the information of how things worked and the procedures to 
follow. 


How do you define regression? 


Participant A. 

Pre-Test- regression is defined as moving backward no going anywhere. 

Post-Test- regression is being still and stalled, not willing to make a change. Saying it is 
ok to do things the same way. Not willing to listen. 


The last two questions will be address together. 
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Participant B. 


Pre-Test- This participant defines regression as not moving forward, and positive 
changes not accepted. 


Post Test- no new ideas 


Participant C. 
Pre-Test- Going back to the old way of doing something. 
Post Test- when a person goes away from church to their old way of living or stops 


attending because of conflict with leadership. 


Participant D. 

Pre-Test- Regression is taking steps backward from the goal. 

Post Test- Going backwards. 

Have you ever experienced regression as the direct result of the transitions between 
ministry administrations? 

This response is addressed in the summary of the next question. 

Do you believe that there was effective leadership during these transitions between 
different ministry administrations? If you believe there was, please give examples of 
such effective leadership. If you do not believe there was, please give examples of 


how leadership was lacking during these transitions. 


Participant A. 
Pre-Test- The participant's response is yes, they have. In a ministry, the leader became 
complacent and no longer introduced new items or initiatives. Another experience with 


the ministry members decided they were no longer going to work with the ministry leader. 
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During the transition, there was good temporary leadership, but when a permanent leader 
was selected this participant was discouraged by the lack of support from the previous 
leader. 

Post-Test- The post-test reveals their feeling of experiencing regression remains. It was 
evidenced by a loss of engagement by ministry members. On this post-test they identify a 
good ministry transition that involved support during the time of transition as well as 


after a leader was in place. 


Participant B. 

Pre-Test- Has not experienced regression between ministry administrations. When the 
ministry transition occurred, the previous leadership was willing to help. 

Post Test- During the ministry transition, there was support, not from the previous leader 


but from others who had prior leadership experience. 


Participant C. 

Pre-Test- If there was regression the participant does not feel it affected them personally. 
When there was a transition, the leadership was effective, and the new leadership was 
open to suggestions. 

Post Test- The participant identified that regression did indeed take place. In spite of that, 


the transition was good because of the seriousness of the new leadership. 


Participant D. 
Pre-Test- No answer about experiencing regression. Effective leadership models during 


transitions were shared by the participant. 
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Post Test- Has not experienced regression but sees how it can be interpreted that way. 
When the transition has occurred, the leadership was effective. Different styles but with 
time the adjustments were made. 

From the pre and post-tests, there were changes in the responses that marked 
leadership development and growth. Each participant had a noticeable change in their 
responses on the two tests. The changes or growth was not in the same area for each one, 
but all participant's responses highlighted at least one area of growth in their leadership 
understanding. 

Participant A gained a new perspective on what leadership is. Their responses on 
the post-test gave a greater depth when defining components of transitional leadership. 
The responses also signaled an openness to developing others to step into a leadership 
capacity. 

Participant B started with a good understanding of leadership in general. Their 
responses indicated a desire to work on their development as a transitional leader. The 
sessions allowed them to reflect on a previous leadership transition and see how the 
previous leader was not a part of their process, but others stepped up to the plate, that was 
not included on the pre-test. 

Participant C wrote a few lines on the pre-test for their responses, while the 
responses for the post-test needed additional space with paragraphs replacing sentences. 
Their depth of leadership, transitional and adaptive, grew immensely. Their identification 
as a transitional leader on the post-test included the steps they are willing to take to lead 


as such. 
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Participant D exhibited a comprehension of what transitional leadership is. Their 
definition changed from pre to post-test and they acknowledged they did not see 
themselves as a transitional leader before this experience. After the experience, they 
understand leadership should have an eye toward the future. 

In summary, some participants that did not possess prior knowledge of 
transitional leadership not only gained it but are looking forward to developing as leaders. 
Other participants that had a sense of transitional leadership came through the session 
with a greater understanding even seeing the benefit of it at First Baptist. Participants 
with shorter responses were more in-depth on their post-test as their knowledge base 


regarding their ministry leadership was expanded by the exposure given in the sessions. 


Journaling 

Each of the sessions closed with a journaling prompt for the participants. These 
prompts were given with the instruction to let this be a starting point for their reflections. 
The prompts correlated with the session for that week. They were able to journal any time 
before the next session. At the end of the project, the journals were all retrieved. Upon 
receiving the journals, it was evident that the purpose of the journals was not completely 
understood by all of the participants. This revealed that one lesson for implementing this 
project again is to check the journals weekly to ensure they are being used properly. 
Some journals were used daily without defining markers for entries making it difficult to 
identify the entries that lined up with some of the prompts. I was able to match some of 
the entries to the corresponding prompt for data and compile a summary for each weekly 
prompt. Below are combined summaries from the participant's journals for each prompt. 


The journaling prompts are listed in Appendix B. 
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Prompt 1. 


The group participants have more transitions outside of their church experiences. 
Life’s transitions in some cases are piling up on each other. A revelation here is there is 
always more going on than just what is present in the church setting. The tools and 
strategies for dealing with the transitions in life seem to be more certain than dealing with 


the ones that happen in ministry and church leadership . 


Prompt 2. 

The journal entries from this prompt range from identifying strong leadership 
models in the Bible to wrestling leadership. A noticeable insight from Participant 4 was 
the statement, “I didn’t know there were different types of leadership.” This insight is 
evidence of the sessions having an impact and exposing the participants to new thoughts 


and ideas. 


Prompt 3. 

The participants took time sharing about taking risks in leadership. That is the 
aspect of George Liele’s story that connected with them. Some wrote entries on multiple 
days as they were able to remember moments of risks, they took that they could not 


identify before. 


Prompt 4. 

This prompt on Black Liberation Theology brought some interesting entries. One 
participant wrote about being flexible in ministry, while another wrote about ministry 
disagreements. There were also entries from participants on transitional ministry and how 


it relates to them. 
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Prompt 5. 


Change has been difficult in the life of First Baptist Church Steelton. An entry 
detailing the reception to female Deacons highlighted the absence of Adaptive 
Leadership that existed in the past. An introspective entry asking, “Am I a Leader.” Gave 
insight into the information being considered and really taking hold as participants think 
about leadership and develop as leaders. 

In Summary, from the journals, even with the dilemma of matching entries to 
prompts and some additional entries, there was still evidence of the participant’s 
reflection upon the weekly sessions. Their entries showed that the participants took the 
subject matter and applied it to more than their leadership experiences in ministry but 
also to job and life experiences. The additional entries may have resulted from their 
moving beyond the confines of ministry experience in their comprehension of the shared 


lessons. 


Interviews 

For the final session, interviews were coordinated by one of the contextual 
associates. The list of questions from the interviews are located in Appendix C. These 
interviews were recorded, and each participant gave verbal permission to make those 
recordings accessible. The responses shed light on what was considered succession in the 
past and its limitations. The participants exhibited excitement about their roles as leaders 
and the potential for this to become a part of the full leadership development at First 


Baptist. Below are some quotes from the participant's interviews. 
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Participant A 


“There's a ministry, and I wasn't a part of this ministry but I remember the leader 
saying in one of the meetings that a former pastor put me in this position, and so 
that's why I'm still there. So, it was in this person's mindset that when they were 
elected to this position, it wasn't just for a term. It was for as long as they wanted 
a: 


“When I was president of a ministry, I think I was president for four years, well I 
had had enough. I knew I was not going to leave the ministry, but you just have to 
know that your time is up and then you move on. So I think that transitions and 
not having transitional leadership, ves the church has suffered because you 
haven't developed as many new leaders as possible.” 


“A ministry leader is not just a chair. A ministry leader is anybody really within 
that ministry because you are leading, you become an example, you become a 
person that is visible. I said to Pastor Thomas that I didn't know why I was there 
because I'm not leading a ministry and he said you are a leader because you're a 
leader in the church. So again it's knowing that we do influence people, and that 
influence doesn't necessarily mean that you have a title.” 


“Sometimes, as I felt as a leader, that whatever I did, it had to be right. It's okay 
that it's not right, but how do I make it right? Or how do I find out and get the 
tools that I need? So with leadership, you have to be willing to take a chance, take 
a risk. And if that risk fails, it doesn't mean that you're a failure. It means that you 
have to work on something else and see how can you build on it. Look at that 
failure. That may not necessarily be a failure.” 


“Leadership looks different after these last six weeks. It has been that really 
transitional leadership really starts from the minute you become a leader, that 
you should really start thinking about transition.” 


“My first thought about when I saw this was, is Pastor leaving? That was my first 
thought when I saw this. When I saw this, was he preparing us for leaving? And 
then as it continued on, I really saw that it's developing the church so that no 
matter what happens in any part of the church, that you can continue on, because 
like I said, life changes from day to day for all of us. I think it can be continued, 
but I think it's something that has to be moved into cautiously... I think the 
approach on how it's presented will be key.” 
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Participant B 


“When I took over I didn’t really have a transitional period to understand what 
was going on and get to know what was needed and what you had to do as a 
president from them. But I learned that from just being, I was a secretary at the 
time, so I learned from that.” 


“T think if people realize that we, we as a leader are going to have to step down 
sometimes. Somebody needs to come in and be there to take over the ministry. I 
don't think we think a lot about it. I really don't. I don't think people think a lot 
about it. They just, you know, when it comes time to elect somebody to take over 
leadership, they just write in the name.” 


“This was one of the first church leaders, as the pastor, who did leadership 
training on a really large scale. We had a leadership training with one of the 
other churches that I remember and some other training that we did here. So this 
was, he was one of the first leaders that I've had here since I've been here that did 
leadership training.” 


“This from the beginning, jokingly, but it was true, has invaded my sleep. I mean, 
it has. Ever since the first survey, I started thinking about the leadership role that 
I have here in the ministry. I almost didn't look at it as a leadership role. I looked 
at it, you know, you say the president of the ministry. I didn't almost look at it as a 
leadership role, and I really should have.” 

“T hope it continues. I hope that it's something that is ongoing, that we don't just 
stop once you get to some place where you think it's comfortable and it's good. I 
hope that we continue to look at ways to do things differently.” 


Participant C 
“Stepping into a church function, I wasn't afraid of leadership. I knew what was 


my task. The only thing I have an issue with is doing it all myself.” 


“You have to, when you're in leadership, you have to make sure that next person 
that's coming up, knows what they're doing. Because if you're new, you get 
frustrated. You're like, I don't know if this is right. I don't know what to do.” 


“Technically, I don't even remember anyone talking to the leadership about 
transitions before.” 
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“People should understand transition and that you have to be open-minded when 
that time comes. People get upset. They may get mad because, oh, I'm not the 
president anymore. Instead of saying, okay, I'm the president, now this next 
person is for me to teach them or give them some ideas.” 


“T think all churches need to have this.”’ 


Participant D 


“The way they did it (transition) was the vice president was a young person and 
the president was an older mature person. The vice president could see how the 
operation of the president did and then that way that would train them to become 
president. Now it didn't always work because sometimes they weren't interested or 
the vice president said I had enough.” 


“ T didn't know anything about transitional leadership because that's a new thing 
for me as far as what it really means. Transition to me means filling in the gap or 
holding over until someone permanently gets in there. So this is something new 
for First Baptist, I believe.” 


“Before, I thought I had a good idea of a leadership. But I understand now that it 
doesn't mean that you have an official title. It's someone who looks to you for a 
question and answer or just for guidance or just to be a friend to somebody.” 


“You don't have to have an official title. You just have to have respect and love 
and also the caring to be a leader.” 


“T think the process will grow the church. Right now, we're in a unique situation 
as far as the pandemic, but I think as we go into it and leaning on the Lord and 
what he has done for us, First Baptist Church, I think we're going to greater 


a” 


heights. 


In summary, the responses to the interview questions mirrored themes found in 
the test and the surveys. Being able to see the responses given as opposed to reading them 
gave a different perspective on what was read before. Participants were anxious at the 


beginning of the process and had a shared response of. “How did we get here.” While 
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there was uncertainty in the beginning it became clear that the purpose was for 
development for them and the church. It was also a developmental experience for me as 
well. One of the requests from a participant was to extend the sessions, and that will be 


considered the next time. 


Conclusion 

To truly obtain insight into the effectiveness of this project, all of the research 
methods used for this qualitative research project must be considered and examined. The 
application of the pre and post-tests, journaling, and interviews provide triangulation to 
measure the data. When reviewing these three metrics there were parallels discovered 
regarding the acceptance of transitional leadership and the understanding of adaptive 
leadership. With adaptive leadership being a quality of a transitional leader, there are 
both key to the development of lay leaders for transitional leadership at First Baptist 
Church of Steelton. 

Analyzing the research tools revealed an increased knowledge of the role of a 
leader. In each data set, participants recorded a new perspective of their position as a 
leader and the responsibility of leaders to prepare future leaders. The post-tests exhibited 
lengthier definitions of leadership, the journal reflections detailed revelations of 
leadership identity and the interviews included statements on a new understanding of 
current positions being leadership positions. 

Each research method also revealed the embracing of the topic and the position of 
becoming a transitional leader. In the journals participants wrote about the impact of 


change and the development that has occurred as a result. In the interview responses, 
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each participant showed an acceptance of the charge of developing future leaders. The 
tests indicated that participants acknowledged how past periods of transition impacted 
them and the church. That conclusion is vital to the embrace of a new model. 

Each research instrument revealed a desire and excitement to continue the 
development and expansion of these sessions and teaching. The participants in the project 
all expressed value in these sessions not only for their leadership development but seeing 
how it can benefit First Baptist Church of Steelton and other churches as well. This was 
clear in the interviews with the direct question. This excitement was also evident in later 
journal entries as well as remarks made in the closing session prior to the post-test. In the 
journals, it is witnessed in reflections on how the absence of adaptive leadership has 
negatively impacted ministry progression. The post-test responses include participants 
expressing a desire to become and grow in this leadership model. 

My overall analysis of this project would be that it was successful. The purpose 
was to develop leaders as transitional leaders. My belief was that the first objective of 
that was to make them aware of what that means, it turns out my first objective was to 
build up their confidence and confirm that they are called to lead. Working with leaders 
who have served for years but still questioned their leadership was a light bulb of the 
necessity for this project and that it cannot stop here. 

The data from the pre and post-tests signals a shift in understanding the role of a 
lay leader at First Baptist Church of Steelton. The change in responses of participants 
from with a minimal answer to paragraphs or an “ah-ha” moment that a new term or 
practice is now revealed to them was evidenced numerous times. This not only occurred 


in the testing but also in the journals. 
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The journals are a component that will be done differently next time, as they will 
be checked before the end of the overall experience. That will ensure that the prompts are 
being used properly to be the starting point for the journaling of that week. Even with that 
miscommunication, there were reflections triggered from the sessions that reached 
beyond my thoughts of what would be incorporated in the journals. I did not know the 
personal connections that some of the topics would have with participants in the group. 

I have already begun meeting with another group of leaders and beginning the 
process of developing them as transitional leadership and teaching principles of adaptive 
leadership. The sessions have currently been put on hold as a churchwide ministry 
initiative had to take precedence. It will be resumed as the schedule is made available. 

Seeing how this project not only developed the participants but also developed me 
has been encouraging. One of the areas I am working towards growth is my ability and 
comfort in the teaching format. It is why I chose to teach for the format of this project. 
Preaching is what I do weekly, but teaching, even though I do Bible Study, still makes 
me nervous. Being able to, through this journey, teach and then receive data on how the 
teaching went has built up my confidence as a teacher and a new level of excitement has 
emerged for teaching moments and opportunities. 

Going forward I plan on continuing to craft this work with the goal of publishing 
it to help other leaders and ministries who are wrestling with moments of transition and 
even succession. In the past years and throughout the pandemic, I have personally 
received more installation invitations than I can remember, leadership is changing. If that 
is the case in the pulpit, it is the case in the pews as well. If it is not, that means some 


pipelines need help being cleared out, so that batons can be passed, and the spirit of 
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leadership can flow. If today's leaders see themselves as transitional leaders, preparing 


and developing the next person assigned to their position, our tomorrows will be bright! 


APPENDIX A 


PRE AND POST-TEST QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Walter Thomas Doctoral Group 


Questionnaire 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(S) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


How do you define leadership? 

How do you define transitional leadership? 

Do you identify as a transitional leader? If not, what type of leader do you 
identify as and why. 

What ministries have you served in at First Baptist Church of Steelton? 
What were your experiences during the transition periods between different 
ministry leadership administrations? 

How do you define regression? 

Have you ever experienced regression as the direct result of the transitions 
between ministry administrations. 

Do you believe that there was effective leadership during these transitions 
between different ministry administrations? If you believe there was, please give 
examples of such effective leadership. If you do not believe there was, please 


give examples of how leadership was lacking during these transitions. 


APPENDIX B 


JOURNALING PROMPTS 
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Journal Prompt #1 (Week 1) 

Generally, what have been your experiences with transitions? Professional transitions, 
personal transitions including but not limited to the deaths of family members and the end 
of marital relationships between family members, transitions in the local community, and 
transitions within social, civil, and fraternal organizations and church/ministry transitions. 

Please indicate how you dealt with such transitions including any problems, difficulties, 
and/or hesitations to accept them as they occurred in your life. 


Journal Prompt #2 (Week 2) 

How do you understand Judges 2:6-23, impacts/affects expectations that members should 
have of their ministry leaders? Also, how have the actual relationships that you have 
shared with past leadership impacted how you understand how Judges 2:6-23 
impacts/affects expectations and resulting relationships with past leaders and current 
leadership? 


Journal Prompt #3 (Week 3) 

When you compare George Liele's life story to your relationships with past ministry 
leadership, what are the similarities between the two? What are the dissimilarities? How 
do you believe that knowledge about Liele would have impacted/affected your 
relationships with past leadership had you, those past leaders, and/or both possessed that 
knowledge at that time?! What about these past relationships could have been changed? 
What about them could have been improved? What negativities could have been 
avoided?! How does knowledge of George Liele's story impact your leadership? 


Journal Prompt #4 (Week 4) 
How do the relationships that you have shared with past ministry leaders align with the 
theological perspective that was shared during session 4? If they do not align with that 
theological perspective, how? What can you do with current leaders or as a leader that 
will bring your relationship in alignment with such a theological perspective? If they do 
align, how? What can you do with the current leaders that will ensure that your current 
relationship stays in alignment with such a theological perspective? 


Journal Prompt #5 (Week 5) 

In what ways can you apply how persons in the field of Business address/deal with 
transitions that arise in leadership to the transitions in the ministry leadership of First 
Baptist Church of Steelton? When identifying what those ways are, which ways are 
applicable to you and other church members? What ways are applicable to the current 
leadership? How do they address/deal with changes to their business context and how 
can that be applied by First Baptist Church of Steelton ministry leadership? 


APPENDIX C 


INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
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CLOSING INTERVIEW 


Please answer in complete sentences. Expound on responses. 


1. What age range do you fall into? 18-24, 25-34, 35-44, 45-54, 55-64, 65 
and over 


2. How many ministry leaders have you served under during your time at 
First Baptist? 


3. Can you please describe their leadership including their strengths and 
weaknesses as well as what they brought to the role and ministry? 


4. Did past Church leadership conduct leadership training sessions with 
ministry leaders and members? 


5. If they did conduct leadership training sessions, did these sessions include 
instruction on transitional leadership and succession? 


6. Do you believe that First Baptist ministries have suffered as a direct result 
of the leadership transitions? 


7. If so, how have the ministries suffered? 


8. Do you believe that you personally have been impacted as a direct result 
of ministry leadership transitions? 


9. If so, how have you been impacted? 


11. What steps have you taken to address what you experienced as a direct 
result of ministry leadership transitions? 


12. What are your expectations moving forward regarding First Baptist's 
leadership development and transition process. 


13. Part of the final project may include video testimonials; can we include 
you in this portion? 
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